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later to 12 ft., the position of 
casting the moulds’ changed Mould: 
from horizontal to a slope and 
finally to the present vertical Flask 
method. 

These changes were made in order to 
obtain a better distribution of metal and 
more uniform wall thickness without the 
use of core chaplets,-or anchors, and to 
insure Stronger and cleaner castings by 
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The core, having a tapered bottcm end, 
is set in the mould resting on a “casting 
stool” with a corresponding taper which 
centers it at the bottom. The head core, 
or runner core, with holes or “gates” for 
the metal, is then placed in the top of 
the mould, thus centering the main or 
Seay core at the top. A deep runner or 
reservoir is made on top of the mould, 
which is then ready for casting. 
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a snubbed “cub” may in 
time develop into a snarly 
editor. 

Newspapers create pub- 
lic opinion, but it must be 
borne in mind also that 
they reflect it. So it will 
not do to rely on news- $y 
papers alone to build PAY 
good-will for the com- ° Ste 
pany. The public must 
be impressed in other 
ways also. . 
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Good-will, like charity, 
begins at home. No 
amount of favorable pub- 
licity will offset the dam- 
age done by discontented 
workers, or even such as — 
fail to realize the enor- 
mous importance to the 
company of their personal 
conduct in all dealings 
with the public. It might > 
be worth while for a pub- 3 
licity director to have a “4 a 
public “contact” chart; 4 
something on the lines of %, 
the accompanying sketch, 
the center representing 
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the director of publicity, wee 


the first circle the adver- 
tising department, and the 
periphery the surfaces of 
contact with the public 
through various publicity mediums and through em- 
ployees. Emerson says: “All successful institutions are 
the lengthened shadow of one big man.” (I do not know 
whether Fmerson really did say so or not, but I do 
know the value of giving quotations a local habita- 
tion and a name.) All organizations do reflect the 
“geist” of the chief executive; but some operatives 
are poor conductors, and it is manifestly impossible 
for the head of a large institution to keep constantly 
close to his men in “groups.” He may address them 
all collectively at certain times and galvanize the 
whole working force with his energy, hopes and as- 
pirations, but something closer and more definite to 
the needs of each department is also necessary if 
maximum results are to be obtained and obtained 
quickly. No concern with a large merchandising 
problem would consider doing business without the 
aid of a sales manager to instruct, direct and en- 
courage salesmen. Every person om the company’s 
pay roll is a potential salesman of “good-will”—an 
infinitely more important matter than ranges and 
water heaters, so far as the future welfare of the 
company is concerned. It influences investors, legis- 
lation rates, and determines whether the company 
shall batter its way through storms and strife or sail 
smoothly on the high seas of public approval. 

A good “good-will sales manager” who can deliver 
the goods ought to be one of the most valuable per- 
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CHART SHOWING POINTS OF CONTACT WITH THE PUBLIC 


sons on the company’s directory. The “good-will 
sales manager” or publicity director, or whatever 
you wish to term him, should be in touch with the 
conduct toward the public of everybody on the com- 
pany’s pay roll—street men, delivery boys, receivers, 
collectors and everyone coming in personal contact 
with citizens. He should direct that all delegations 
from churches, charities, salesmen and everybody 
calling on the company for any purpose whatsoever 
should have a courteous reception and ample oppor- 
tunity to tell their story. Every effort should be 
made to prevent anyone leaving the gas company’s 
office, no matter on what errand he came, with a 
feeling of irritation against the company. The mat- 
ter in hand may be comparatively trivial, but the im- 
pression carried away by the humblest citizen is of 
first-class importance. There is a chance to make a 
friend of every person that comes to the company’s 
office. The industry, as a whole, needs these 
chances very badly and none should be lost. If they 
are al] to be saved, scientific methods must be em- 
ployed. To turn a chronic knocker into a booster 
is a triumph in good-will salesmanship which any 
gas man has a right to be proud of, and given the 
right opportunity it is not usually very difficult. 

A splendid opportunity of making converts is 
given by people who write mean letters with their 

(Continued on page 324.) 
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Sounds Warning that Gas Companies Will Not 
Again Have the Control They Have Had of 
the Movement of Gas-Burning Merchan- 
dise to Their Consumer 


Charles W. Person Emphasizes Value of Association Among Those Engaged in Similar 


Forty-eight years ago, John W. Britton, head of the 
old carriage building firm of Brewster & Co., New 
York, conceived the idea that if the carriage builders of 
the country could form an organization and hold occa- 
sional meetings they would stop saying bad things about 
each other, cutthroat competition would cease and a 
spirit of helpful co-operation result. 

This was the beginning of the first trade association 
as we know it to-day, declared Charles W. Person, 
secretary of the Advertising Section of the American 
Gas Association, in a paper before the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Gas Association. Mr. Britton’s 
visions came true and so successful was his organization 
that other associations were formed that year and every 
year following until to-day there are associations for 
about everything under the sun. 

I am indebted to Printers’ Ink for the information 
that there are now several thousand associations in the 
United States, including 250 trade organizations, and 
more are being formed every twenty-four hours. To- 
day it is the rabbit breeders and prune growers. To- 
morrow it is the bootblacks and ministers of the Gospel 
and next week it is something else and so on. Indeed, 
the association movement is getting so contagious that 
if a person does anything or believes anything, or if he 
exists at all and gives visible evidence of that fact, he 
finds it difficult and exceedingly unpopular to keep out 
of an association representative of his trade or pro- 
fession. 

After studying the association movement in America, 
one is prompted to venture the inquiry: “What is it 
all about? What does an association do?” No better 
answer to these questions can be found than that which 
came recently from Charles Cheney, president of the 
Silk Association. 


Wary Get ToGETHER? 


“What is the association for?” asked Mr. Cheney. 
“Well, it is for many purposes and it does much, but 
among other things it gets us together. Man is a 
gregarious animal. He likes to foregather with his kind. 
He likes to touch elbows and travel the road in com- 
pany. It is inspiring to march in the ranks, to swing 
with the rhythm of united movement, to feel the com- 
mon impulse and the give and take of the support of 
those around, even though they be unknown. 

“Only rare speciméns of the race live the hermit life 
apart from others and withdut the inspection and sup- 
port of their kind. Association in groups, either great 
or small, generates a group feeling or class conscious- 
ness, and powerful, indeed, must be he who would or 
can withstand it. Love of family, patriotic pride, ad- 


herence to the established principles and practice of 
our trade, are things quite apart from personal affec- 
tion, individual loyalty and business honesty. Thus in 
creating and defending sound practice, just dealing, 
business loyalty and the community of spirit and of 
fellowship, we are fulfilling a high mission, and if we 
do these things we can meet with confidence the search- 
ing question: 

“What do you do with your money? 

“What are we in business for? Is it only to make 
money? Or is it also to enjoy our lives in pleasant 
association with-others in doing some useful thing?” 

Those of us who are members of the American Gas 
Association will agree that we have obtained a com- 
munity of spirit and of fellowship; that we have given 
and taken of the support of our fellow members, and 
that among other things we are united for the purpose 
of making the gas business—our business—a better 
business. 

The American Gas Association will be two years old 
in June. In these two years it has expanded in growth 
and in usefulness until we can say with some little 
measure of pride to-day that it is truly representative 
of the gas industry. There are approximately 1,023 
gas companies in the United States and the association 
now has as members 371 gas companies doing a business 


of $200,000,000 out of an estimated total of $250,000,- 
000, or 80 per cent. 


ENCOURAGING BUT BY No MEaAns ENouGH 


This is an encouraging representation but we must 
not and cannot lose sight of the fact that the remaining 
20 per cent who are not yet members are for the most 
part the smaller-sized companies who need our help 
the most. In many instances the inefficiency of the 
small gas company has met with the disapproval of the 
regulatory bodies and its constant recurrence cannot 
help but cast a reflection on the industry at large. It is 
our duty to come to the assistance of these small non- 
member companies, to join hands with them, so to 
speak, and to bring them into the association, where 
they rightfully belong. For not until they are brought 
into the association and not until it is 100 per cent 
representative of the industry as a unit, will it function 
in its most effective manner and make its weight and 
influence felt nationally. 

As an association operated by, for and in the interests 
of gas men and the gas industry, it is handling the na- 
tional problems of that industry on a national program. 
During the coal shortage period of this past winter the 
association performed a notable service for its company 
members by representing them before the National Bi- 
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tuminous Coal Commission and the sub-committee of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, at Wash- 
ington. Relief was obtained for several companies in 
distress and a number of embargoes were lifted. 

The association is now confronted with another prob- 
lem, the shortage of gas oil, and a special committee 
of its executive board is giving its undivided time and 
attention to the matter. The committee feels that this 
problem is intimately related to the successful opera- 
tion of all gas companies and the rendering of proper 
service, and is therefore studying the situation from 
every angle to the end that definite recommendations 
may be made to our industry. 


The far-reaching effect of the association’s influence 
on behalf of the industry is evidenced by its active co- 
operation with such important bodies as the American 
Bankers Association, the Bureau of Standards, the 
National Electric Light Association, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America and the 
National Fire Protection Association. General com- 
mittees are also carrying on or considering important 
work in such fields as accident prevention, calorific 
standards, central development and testing laboratory 
and standard gas appliance specifications. Supplement- 
ing all this is the industrial fuel engineer attached to 
the headquarters’ staff, whose services are available to 
member companies in an advisory capacity or for field 
engagements ; the special representative who is now in 
the field among gas company members ; the various pub- 
lications issued by the association including the proceed- 
ings of the annual convention, the A. G. A. Monthly, 
special bulletins, bulletin of abstracts and the cumula- 
tive lists of gas rate increases. You will see that the 
association’s activities are widely distributed and cover 
many angles of endeavor. Care is being taken, how- 
ever, to concentrate on matters of prime importance, 
concerning which some definite accomplishment can be 
foreseen. 


Wuat Is Betnc Done 


Now let me tell you some of the things that are be- 
ing done through the five sections of the association—— 
real, vital things that have a direct bearing on the pres- 
ent and future prosperity of our business. 

As we sit here to-day I dare say that there is no man 
among us who does not realize the power of public 
opinion. We are conscious of the fact that the public 
not only has power, but what is far more important, 
it has come to know that it has it. For evidence of 
this we do not need to go beyond the confines of our 
own business. We are beset on every side by laws and 
regulations which, in the final analysis, are but the real 
and tangible things demanded by a public which refuses 
to be denied. 

Let us not fool ourselves with the thought that the 
trouble is wholly with laws and regulations as such. 
It is not. The success of our business depends upon 
the fair and just and equitable application of laws and 
regulations, and they never will be fair and just and 
equitable until the public which is back of them knows 
all the facts pertaining to our business and makes its 
judgments sound and constructive. 

If you are in charge of a company and you are for- 
tunate enough to enjoy the confidence of the people of 
your community, 50 per cent of your troubles have 
been eliminated. Once you enjoy the confidence of 


the people, and you tell them the truth and they believe 
it, they will be reasonable with you. 

The gas industry needs to take the public into- its 
confidence. It needs to put the facts and figures of 
its business, the intricate conditions under which it op- 
erates, and the perplexities and problems which it has 
to meet every day, before the American people in a way 
that will carry conviction and will spell better business 
for all of us. The American people are fair and they 
will listen to us if we will only tell them the things 
they should know. 

This, gentlemen, is exactly what the Advertising Sec- 
tion is now doing through the medium of its series of 
“good-will” advertisements, especially prepared for the 
use of member companies in their local newspapers. 
The committee which has this work very much at heart 
has gone ahead with its program in the belief that the 
industry needs a good-will advertising campaign at this 
time more than it ever needed it before. The com- 
mittee’s hopes have already been realized and I am 
proud to say that these advertisements are appearing 
now in some seventy-five newspapers situated in all parts 
of the United States. What better proof does one need 
that the gas industry is awake to the opportunities of a 
national publicity campaign at this time and that it 
stands ready and willing to lend its support to an un- 
dertaking which is bound in time to dispel misunder- 
standings and to bring about better relations with 
the public! 


GETTING AWAY FROM THE Hit AND Miss 


I cannot drop the subject of publicity here. It is 
too closely interwoven with all successful and result- 
producing association work. The Commercial Section 
is pleading for it. It asks you to adopt its sales sched- 
ule, for therein lie the possibilities of a continuous 
sales effort extended over the entire year. It asks you 
to tie up your floor and window displays and your pub- 
licity material with this schedule in order that you may 
concentrate your efforts along definite lines in selling 
the company’s product. The hit-and-miss methods of 
former years must be abolished and specific dates should 
be established for the inauguration of definite sales 
plans. Such a policy of inter-related effort within the 
company and this within the industry itself, will surely 
result in a higher standard of salesmanship, and it will 
place our merchandise departments on a profitable 
basis. 

While I am endeavoring to connect the two forces 
of sales effort and publicity, let me call your attention 
to the warning sounded by the Manufacturers’ Section. 
Here it is in words that carry conviction: 

“There is a possibility that the gas company will not 
again have the control it has had of the movement of 
gas-burning merchandise to its consumers. This is so 
obvious as to deserve but the briefest of allusions. If 
the gas company won't sell, and the consumer will buy, 
the manufacturer of appliances will be bound to sell 
through other agencies. This by-passing of the gas com- 
pany has already started. 

“These other agencies think more of moving goods 
than of what the goods may do to the buyer. They are 
Simon-pure merchants, they do not possess the scruples 
of the engineer, and they talk a language the manufac- 
turer understands supremely well. 

(Continued on page 327.) 
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Using the Trade Acceptance to Finance Install- 
ment Sales 


G. E. Messmore Declares the Plan Enables Gas Companies to Meet Competition in Financing 
Deferred Payments and at the Same Time to Liquidate Its Accounts Promptly 


Trade acceptances convert non-negotiable book 
accounts into negotiable assets, declared G. Elmer 
Messmore in a paper read at the recent Pennsylvania 
Gas Association convention. 

Our form of trade acceptance is drawn payable to 
ourselves. This form is preferred principally on ac- 
count of its negotiability, as when it is drawn in this 
manner it can be rediscounted by banks without 
their indorsement,-and they are, consequently, re- 
lieved of any responsibility as indorser. 

It will be noted that the seller inserts all the data 
before presenting the trade acceptance, with the ex- 
ception of the information which is to be furnished 
by the acceptor and which consists of: 


(a) The date accepted. 

(b) The bank where payable. 

(c) The place of payment. 

(d) The signature of the acceptor. 


The cost of discounting trade acceptances is very 
low and has been found to be between 3 and .5 per 
cent in a number of cases. 

The use of trade acceptances as a means of financ- 
ing deferred payment contracts is of considerable 
importance to gas companies. 

This plan enables the company to meet competi- 
tion in selling appliances on the deferred payment 
plan and at the same time liquidate the accounts 
promptly, while it also accomplishes the reducing 
to a minimum of the amount of capital required to 
finance this part of the business. 

The argument has frequently been advanced that 
trade acceptances were only intended for use be- 
tween the wholesaler, manufacturer and retailer, and 
that they were not suitable to be used in dealing with 
the average customer. 


DesIRABLE ON AccouNT oF ITs FLEXIBILITY 

This question is one which, I believe, has been 
greatly overestimated, as the whole matter in most 
instances depends on the manner in which the sales- 
man or credit man explains the working of the trade 
acceptance plan. If we give the customer a frank 
statement of facts, explaining why we wish to use 
the trade acceptance, which is, of course, to liquidate 
the account, I will venture the statement that there 
would be practically no sales lost on account of the 
use of this form of financing. 

This system is also very desirable on account of 
its flexibility, in that it lends itself to almost any 
sale condition which would be encountered. They 
can be drawn in amounts of $10 each, and will per- 
mit of payments as low as $5 per month or even $2.50 
per month if it was desired to make the payments 
that low in some cases. If the sale conditions pro- 
vided for $2.50 per month, the trade acceptance 


would be due every four months, and if the pay- 
ments were to be $5 per month the trade acceptance 
would be due every two months. Of course, the 
payments on these two rates would no doubt be the 
exception and not the rule, as it is at present possible 
invariably to get a payment of $10-per month where 
the amount involved is of very much importance. 

We should not lose sight of the great saving in 
collection labor which is secured by this method, as 
we eliminate the series of statements, together with 
collector’s calls and expenses incident thereto. 

We are also in as good or better position to re- 
trieve the merchandise, in the event that the cus- 
tomer fails to make payments according to the con- 
tract, as the trade acceptance constitutes a signed 
statement that goods have been purchased. 

Another matter which should not be overlooked 
is the prestige of the bank in making collections. 
Many a customer who might not be very prompt in 
making payments direct to the gas company will 
take care of the payments at a bank in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘ This is a point which should not be over- 
looked when we view the proposition as a whole. 
It also eliminates the work of checking up payments, 
as all notices are forwarded by the bank. 


PRACTICALLY A CERTAINTY THAT PAyMENTS WILL BE 
TAKEN CarE OF 


A point which is very much in favor of trade ac- 
ceptances is the prompt manner in which they are 
paid. 1 might add that I do not know of a single 
instance wherein the payment of a trade acceptance 
was not taken care of by the acceptor. 

The accounting work in connection with this 
method of selling merchandise is very simple. The 
bills are rendered in the regular manner, with the 
exception of terms. The trade acceptances are 
later drawn up as outlined heretofore, and the sig- 
nature of the purchaser is secured. The trade ac- 
ceptances are then discounted at the bank and the 
proceeds are credited to bills receivable. The total 
amount of the account is then credited to sundry 
debtors and charged to bills receivable by journal 
entry, and a journal entry is also made for the cost 
of discounting the trade acceptances—this amount 
being credited to bills receivable and charged to 
mercantile allowances. A trade acceptance record is 
also maintained, which acts in the same capacity as 
a bills receivable record. This completes the ac- 
counting work in connection with this method and 
gives a complete record of all necessary information 
in regard to same. . 

There is another matter on which I desire to make 
comment, and that is the advisability of a gas com- 
pany controlling the greatest possible number of 
sales of gas-consuming appliances in its territory. 
This may seem slightly foreign to the topic under 
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discussion, but the use of the trade acceptance plan 
permits of the adoption of a very aggressive attitude 
in this direction. 

It do not believe there is a gas man who will not 
agree with me that the average consumer looks upon 
the gas company as a sort of guardian with respect 
to the care and upkeep of his gas-consuming appli- 
ances. For instance, how many gas ranges that are 
purchased by consumers through channels other 
than the gas company are repaired from the same 
source? It is only natural, when the consumer’s gas 
range needs repairs, that the gas company is the 
source from which the repairs are required, and if 
the range is unsatisfactory to operate, in most cases 
the company’s gas service, and not the range, will 
be blamed by the consumer. 

It has frequently been found that where an in- 
stallation of gas-consuming appliances has been 
made by outside sources the service was unsatisfac- 
tory on account of improper installation, and the 
parties who installed the equipment were not criti- 
cised ‘by the consumer but the gas company was 
blamed for the results. How much better would it 
have been if the gas company would have made the 
original sale, and by so doing have seen that the in- 
stallation was properly made and the consumer 
given satisfactory service! The writer is one of 
those who believe that the greatest asset a gas com- 
pany can possess is a satisfied consumer; and there 
is certainly no better method of securing that asset 
than by supplying service which is above criticism 
at all times and, in addition to that, seeing that only 
those appliances are connected on its lines which 
will give satisfactory results to the purchaser. The 
gas company, by taking an aggressive attitude in 
this direction, creates an opportunity for active de- 
velopment of this line of business. This brings up 
the question of the gas company controlling to the 
greatest possible extent the sale of gas-consuming 
appliances in its territory and thereby seeing that 
only those which are efficient are connected on its 
lines. With the great number of appliances that are 
being developed, and also the extent to which they 
are being offered for sale direct on the deferred-pay- 
ment plan, it behooves a gas company to make a 
strong effort to secure a large proportion of these 
sales, and I believe the trade acceptance is a medium 
by which the deferred-payment business can be se- 
cured on a very satisfactory basis. 





Gas and Its Relation to Record Music 


Music has always been one of the popular means 
of putting cheer into the home, says Gas Logic. But 
just’ as everything else has been speeded up in an 
effort to achieve a mark of high efficiency, so with 
our home music 

We take our music now according to the spirit of 
the times—in the quickest and easiest way possible. 
All one has to do is wind up the machine, put on a 
record, set the needle, and, presto! the magic of 
modern machinery asserts itself and we listen to the 
sustained stirring tenor of a Caruso or the latest jazz 
band onslaught, at our pleasure. 

Holding one of the shiny black discs up and ex- 
amining its many delicately traced lines, it looks like 
a simple little thing to be responsible for the volume 
of sound which responds to the application of a steel 
or a fiber needle. Yet a study of its manufacture 











quickly shows that a vast amount of care plus pa- 
tience and time is expended in perfecting a record. 
Perhaps the most exacting work comes first. This 
consists of placing the musicians at the proper dis- 
tance from the machine, so that when the sounds are 
reproduced they will be harmonious without over or 


under stressing. After several trials the actual re- 
cording of the music begins. The only difference 
between this and a regular performance lies in the 
fact that the sole audience is a large horn which re- 
ceives the tones with all the sensitiveness of a most 
exacting and critically relentless ear, the machine 
faithfully responding to every vibration and record- 
ing it on the wax impression. 

The wax used in making this initial record has 
been previously prepared by heating it slowly in a 
‘gas cauldron. It is a beeswax composition which 
when finished is sufficiently hard to allow handling 
without melting, yet soft enough to show the slight- 
est mark of the recording needle. This wax im- 
pression is then sent to the factory, where it is coated 
with graphite and is copper-plated. This is done by 
putting the graphited record in a plating tank which 
is heated either by means of a gas-fired steam boiler 
or of Reynolds blast burners which are submerged in 
the plating tank. 


The copper-plated record is then silver-plated and 
this master record-—the one from which a score of 
other master records can be made down through the 
ages--is filed away, a permanent memorandum of 
the work of some great violinist, humorist or sym- 
phony orchestra. 


From the master record is made a mother record, 
the substance of which is a rubber composition. A 
master record to be used in stamping is made from 
the mothed record. This master record is copper- 
plated by the aid of gas. Thereafter as many records 
as popularity demands are turned out from the cop- 
per master stamper record. 

The records which one buys in the shops are of 
sheet rubber composition. This is first cut into 
squares about the size of the required disc and placed 
on a steam table for softening. The copper stamp- 
ing records are heated on a cast-iron cavity table. 
Through the cavity in the table live steam from a 
gas-fired steam boiler is forced through. 

By means of a hydraulic press, which exerts about 
1,000 pounds pressure to the square inch, the rubber 
compositien records are stamped. It is interesting 
to note that the labels, which give the name of the 
selection, artist, etc., are not pasted on after the rec- 
ords are finished but are embedded at the same time 
that the stamping is done. 

Not even the tiniest particle of copper, which is so 
valuable just now, is scrapped. All the trimmings 
from the copper master records are melted in a gas- 
fired melting furnace and recast into anodes to be 
used in the plating tanks. 

After the removal from the hydraulic press, the 
records are placed in a spinning lathe, which trims 
off all the jagged edges so that they are smooth and 
even. The records are then ready to be played. 

Probably people never stop to think that the same 
illuminating medium which is responsible for cooking 
their comfortable meals is also the means of provid- 
ing their after-dinner amusement. Nevertheless gas. 
that humble servant of the household, as well as of 
the industrial world, supplies both. 
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Sulphur in Coal and Coke 


By ALFrep R. PoweE.i 


An investigation has been made of the applica- 
bility to a variety of coals, other than those from 
Illinois, of the Powell and Parr method of analysis 
for the forms of sulphur in coal. 

A complete study was made of the sulphur in the 
following coals: Upper Freeport, Pennsylvania; 
Pittsburgh seam, Pennsylvania; Pocahontas No. 3, 
West Virginia; Letcher County, Kentucky; Morgan 
County, Tennessee, and Cherokee County, Kansas. 

The method of analysis gave excellent results 
when applied to these coals. In the determination 
of pyrite, the iron-sulphur ratio checked in every 
case with the theoretical. After the extraction of 
the pyrite and sulphates, the remaining sulphur was 
proved to be organic in nature. 

This work indicated that sulphur exists in coal in 
three typical forms: pyrite or marcasite, sulphates, 
and organic sulphur. A study of the changes which 
these forms undergo during coking has been made 
on a variety of coals, and the following five classes 
of reactions established : 

First—Complete decomposition of the pyrite and 
marcasite to ferrous sulphide, pyrrhotite and hydro- 
gen sulphide. This. reaction begins at 300 deg. Cent., 
is complete at 600 deg. Cent., and generally reaches 
its maximum between 400 and 500 deg. Cent. 

Second—Reduction of sulphates to sulphides. 
This reaction is complete at 500 deg. Cent. 

Third—Decomposition of the organic sulphur to 
form hydrogen sulphide. From one-quarter to. one- 
third of the organic sulphur is so affected in the 
primary decomposition, but the by-product gases 
traveling through the coking mass increase this re- 
action to as much as one-half of the organic sulphur 
present. Primary decomposition is most active be- 
low 500 deg. Cent. 

Fourth—Decomposition of a small part of the or- 
ganic sulphur to form volatile organic sulphur com- 
pounds. The greater portion of these find their way 
into the tar. This decomposition occurs at the lower 
temperatures of the coking process. 

Fifth— Disappearance of a portion of the ferrous 
sulphide and pyrrhotite, the sulphur apparently en- 
tering into combination with the carbon. This re- 
action seems to be most active in the neighborhood 
of 500 deg. Cent. and higher. 

The organic sulphur not accounted for by the 
above reaction undergoes a decided change in char- 
acter. between 400 and 500 deg. Cent., and shows 
none of the properties of the original coal sulphur. 

From these experiments it would not seem that 
the relative amounts of pyrite and organic sulphur 
in the coal have much effect on sulphur distribution 
during coking. 

Methods for changing the sulphur distribution 
were studied so that the minimum amount of sulphur 
would be retained in the coke. A complete study 
was made of the efficiency of hydrogen and gases 
containing hydrogen as desulphurizing agents when 
passed through coal in the process of coking. 

The effect of the hydrogen on the removal of sul- 
phur from coke was very noticeable, in some cases 
nearly all of the sulphur being removed as hydrogen 
sulphide during a period of three hours. The ordi- 
nary sulphur coking reactions were affected in two 
ways by the passage of hydrogen through the coking 


mass: (1) The pyrite was caused to decompose at 
a much lower temperature; (2) the coke sulphur, 
which is presumably in combination with carbon, 
was eliminated at an almost constant rate at the 
higher temperatures of the coking process. 

The size of the particles of coal did not seem to 
affect the rate of evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 

For gases containing hydrogen, the desulphurizing 
efficiency seemed to be proportional to the partial 
pressure of the hydrogen.—U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Reports of Investigations. 





Oil Recovery from Saturated Sands 


Much activity is reported in connection with the 
treatment of the deposits of oil-saturated sands in 
Routt County, Colorado, and it is not unlikely that 
they will be developed in a large commercial way 
at an early date. The Yampa Oil Company, a close ’ 
corporation of Denver business men, has recently 
completed a retort in which 25 tons of the crude 
product can be handled in twenty-four hours. A 
considerable quantity of oil has already been pro- 
duced and tests have been made which are very sat- 
isfactory. The Yampa company is under the man- 
agement of J. C. Ozier, president. 

The saturated sands of the Yampa Basin must not 
be confounded with the shale beds of the Western 
Slope, although the method of recovering the oil is 
similar. The oil in the sands has already been manu- 
factured by nature’s heat, and the oil has simply 
dried in the formation. As mining of the sands is 
carried on to depths, it is not unlikely that pools of 
oil may be developed. The oil-bearing formation in 
the district covers several thousand acres, and near 
the tops of the plateaus is a well-defined cap-rock 
similar to that overlying the oil formations in oil 
fields. The sands are known to measure at least 400 
ft. in thickness and lie horizontal. Measurements of 
the volume would indicate that at least 1,000,000 
tons of sand can be recovered from one acre of 
ground. ‘The tests so far made indicate a recovery 
of approximately two barrels of oil from each ton of 
sand, a larger amount than will ordinarily be pro- 
duced from shale formations. 


If the saturated sands are treated commercially it 
is believed that refining methods can be perfected 
which will permit of the taking off of refined prod- 
ucts in one process, not necessitating a second run 
through an ordinary refining still. Owners of claims 
in the district state that the field has been visited by 
geologists for all the big oil companies and several 
propositions have been made for treating the sands 
in a large way. Up to the present time the holdings 
are principally in the hands of Denver people and 
residents of the district. 

For firing retorts it is proposed to use coal which 
is found in the immediate vicinity in large quantities 
and is sold at the mine for $2.75 a ton, the purchaser 
doing his own hauling. The Yampa company state 
that they estimate that 3 tons of coal will furnish 
sufficient fuel to treat 50 tons of oil sand. The sand 
is loose and is practically a steam-shovel proposition, 
no blasting being necessary. Experiments so far 
conducted have demonstrated that oil can be pro- 
duced for $1.25 a barrel and a large plant could prob- 
ably reduce this cost. The retort of the Yampa Oil 
Company is located at the base of an incline, thus 
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permitting the sand to be carried to the retort by 
gravity. No tramway construction is necessary. 
The basin in which the Routt County deposit of 
oil sands is located is about seventeen miles from 
Steamboat Springs, Col.—Shale Oil Review. 





Chloroform from Coke-Oven Gas 


A sample of chloroform from coke-oven gas was 
exhibited at a recent Edinburgh meeting of the North 
British Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. The chloroform in question was pro- 
duced as a by-product in connection with the works 
of the Skinninggrove Iron Company. There is noth- 
ing new in making chloroform from ethyl alcohol, 
but the specimen was interesting as being the first 
that had been seen made from ethyl alcohol obtained 
as a waste product from coke-oven gas. 

The coke-oven gas contained ethane, which under 
ordinary conditions was simply consumed in the 
combustion of the gas. By suitable arrangements, 
however, the ethane might be removed from the gas 
before it reaches the burners. From that ethane as 
a starting point ethyl alcohol was obtained, and from 
the ethyl alcohol the chloroform was produced by the 
usual well-known process. On examination the sam- 
ple responded to all the recognized tests for pure 
chloroform of the British Pharmacopeeia, with the 
exception that when evaporated there remained a 
characteristic odor which was reminiscent of an odor 
not infrequently observed in dissolving metallic iron 
in a dilute mineral acid. It was found that the sam- 
ple could be freed from this impurity by treatment 
with sulphuric acid, and it seemed highly probable 
that it was a hydrocarbon or a mercaptan. 

Two cubic centimeters of the sample wefe shaken 
up with an aqueous solution containing 0.022 gram 
of potassium permanganate and 0.2 gram of sodium 
carbonate. The permanganate was reduced and the 
pink color completely discharged in a short time. 
Two cubic centimeters of the sample, after purifica- 
tion by means of sulphuric acid, were treated simi- 
larly, and the pink color was not discharged even at 
the end of twelve hours. The action of the sulphuric 
acid and the reduction of the permanganate sug- 
gested that in all probability the characteristic odor 
was due to the presence of a non-saturated hydro- 
carbon. The quantity of the sample was insufficient 
to make anything like a complete examination of the 
odorous constituent, which was present only in a very 
minute quantity. 

It was thought hardly likely that coke-oven gas 
would become a source from which to manufacture 
chloroform, though it seemed likely to be a commer- 
cial source for the production of ethyl alcohol for in- 
dustrial purposes. ' 





New vs. Second-Hand Boilers 


(Copyright, 1920, by W. F. Schaphorst.) 


Not long ago I was told about an owner of a 
small plant who thought he saw a chance to save a 
little money by buying a second-hand boiler instead 
of a new one. Iron looks like iron to most folks, es- 
pecially boilers, from the outside, and in this particu- 
lar case the outside looked like most outsides, and 
after being installed the boiler went so far as to 


“act” like a real boiler. The owner patted himself 
on the back out of respect for his business acumen. 
After two months, however, the boiler began to leak. 
It didn’t leak in one place only, but in a number of 
places. The tubes proved to be mighty weak, and 
the owner had to have this “good buy” partially re- 
tubed. He spent $150 to stop the leaks, but never- 
theless it persisted in leaking. 

One month later the owner acknowledged that he 
had erred and had the boiler thrown out. He didn’t 
get three months’ use out of the old boiler. Did he 
put in another second-hand boiler? Did he? What 
do you think? And after the new boiler was in- 
stalled the owner did some quiet figuring. He didn’t 
tell about it from a public soapbox, but on the “Q T” 
he learned that the cost of the old boiler, plus the 
cost of reduced output, plus the cost of repairs was 
equivalent to “more” than the cost of the new boiler. 
Instead of getting a bargain, therefore, he paid for 
two new boilers and only got one. 

True, a second-hand boiler is worth something as 
junk. I don’t know the exact figure, but let us place 
it at 98 cents and 9 mills. 


Newspapers Create Public Opinion, but, Also, 
They Reflect It 
(Continued from page 318.) 





remittances or bitter comments on coupons. It is 
a mistake to overlook such communications. A bet- 
ter plan is to look into the account; it will generaily 
supply a peg on which to hang an argument in favor 
of the company. As an illustration, a customer 
writes in that her “gas bills are too high,” and in- 
timates she is being overcharged. An examination 
of the account shows that she pays about three dol- 
lars a month and the entire bill for a year amounts 
to $37. A reply that her account has been examined 
and some comments on it gives the letter a personal 
note. It will put her in a frame of mind to consider 
your further remarks, which will be to the effect 
that her expense for gas, as shown by her account, 
is about 10 cents a day; assuming that there are at 
least two people in the family and two meals a day 
prepared makes the cost for fuel for a meal per per- 
son 2% cents. Is there any other fuel cheaper, 
cleaner, more convenient or so constantly available? 
She may be annoyed by failure to receive groceries, 
meat or milk, but the gas man works twenty-four 
hours a day and the supply is ready at her hand any 
time of the day or night. Then, one might point out 
that housekeepers abandoned coal ranges for gas 
ranges about twenty years ago. At that time coal 
cost $5 a ton and gas $1.25; but even at these relative 
prices gas readily displaced coal. Gas now sells for 
85 cents and coal $14 a ton, so gas has become 
cheaper and coal very much dearer. In order to 
prove the price of any commodity is “high,” some 
standard must be set for comparison. Take the 
price of bread, or milk, or coal, all of which have 
advanced (some 300 per cent); the price of gas, in- 
stead of being high, must ‘admittedly be very low, 
cheaper than any other household commodity at 
present on the market. 

A convention devoted to good-will-getting could 
easily and profitably occupy some days, and it is 
impossible to do more than touch upon some of the 
details in a short magazine article. 
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Pave the Way to Avoidance of the Sellen 
Drop 


Employers of labor have a higher responsibility 
toward it than merely raising its wages. Those 
who would protect property against anarchy have 
need to plan farther ahead than the mere temporiz- 
ing of the moment. 

We are told we are in a period of industrial un- 
rest. There are those who fear for the security of 
property. 

There is a possibility of property being threat- 
ened by governmental confiscation. We have too 
many people who should know better ranting 
strange and destructive doctrines, imperiling the 
welfare and future prosperity of their country to 
gain the plaudits—and votes—of irresponsible mob 
element. 

It is hard to believe, though, that property can be 
wrested away from its rightful owners through or- 
ganized violence in these times at least. Any mob 
of rioters or vandals that might be incited to de- 
struction could never hope, in times of plenty when 
there is work at high wages aplenty for anyone who 
wants it, to be more formidable than the ordinary 
policing forces could cope with. 

Anarchy that might be dangerous is anarchy that 
might spring up from desperate people who, if there 
were work to be had, would without exception cope 
with the cost of living with the strength of their 
arms and the power of their brains. 

To-day there is work in abundance for any who 
may seek it. We have not yet replenished the de- 
pleted shelves. There is seemingly a shortage of 
everything. 
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But what of to-morrow when our own land is 
stocked up? Are we then to turn to the world mar- 
kets and keep on going? Or is it to be a case of, 
with little to do, supply caught up with demand, 
and hard times? 

If the latter should be the case, then there is dan- 
ger of menacing industrial unrest; thousands lately 
accustomed to a heyday of plenty with nothing; 
other thousands, their viewpoint similarly changed 
’ from abundance to short rations. And starving men 
do not reason. 

Of course, if we export our surplus we will have 
nothing like this. But other nations, too, will be 
exporting industrial surpluses. We will meet com- 
petition. Our only hope of successfully selling 
abroad is to produce as cheaply as they produce. 
And we will not—doing a half or a third as much in 
a day’s work and interspersing a holiday every now 
and then. 

But this is up to the laborer. Goodness knows, 
you, the manager, the superintendent, etc., are just 
as well acquainted with this fact as the AMERICAN 
Gas ENGINEERING JourNAL is. Nothing would suit 
you better than to have the worker do just as the 
JouRNAL suggests—a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay. 

You will agree with us, too, that the best way to 
insure, nationally, respect for the rights of property 
is to have the vast majority of people owners of 
property. 

Thrift !—that is the thing. Instead of wallowing 
about in unheard-of luxuries, being really drunk 
with extravagance, the worker should be setting 
aside a proportion of to-day’s unheard-of wage to 
tide him over the time when there might be no wage 
at all. 

You’ve told him that so many times you are 
wearied of telling him, and to no avail. Why go 
on repeating it again and again? 

The fact that the American workman’s habits and 
practices are by no means what they should be to 
safeguard him against future misery and want is 
quite sufficient evidence that you and countless other 
employers have not told him in a way that has 
reached his understanding. You have not given 
him the insight into the future that his welfare and 
yours demands that he should be possessed of. 

It is not a responsibility that you can shirk, unless 
you would risk everything you have and are cus- 
todian and trustee of. It is not a task that you can 
put off on the ground it is a hopeless undertaking. 
The workman ought to be bright enough to work it 
out himself, perhaps, and if he is too ignorant as 
not to see facts so obvious he possibly will deserve 
the consequences. But if the worker were as capa- 
ble of reasoning as clearly as you are and as able to 
understand and read into the reports of trends and 












conditions as you are, he probably would not be 
working with his hands. Your superior mental de- 
velopment enables you to gain your daily bread with 
less arduous effort physically. It also imposes on 
you the task of being his counselor and guide. 

There is vital need of education and guidance to 
the worker of to-day. The task of supplying it falls 
naturally upon his employer. If the latter fails in 
his responsibility the consequences will be sad for 
the worker. They may be none the less grave for 
the employer. 





Timely Selling of Industrial Fuel Gas 

Why any gas company that sells on a flat rate 
shouldn’t be avidly interested in selling all the in- 
dustrial gas it can sell at this time is incomprehen- 
sible. 

The cost of getting gas to the consumer is high 
from basic causes. But a considerable part of its 
altitude is due, too, to the great number of non-. 
profitable consumers the average must carry. The 
company with a rate of a dollar and fifty cents that 
is running behind on every thousand feet it puts 
out might possibly be running considerably ahead 
could it forthwith free itself of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of its present patrons and replace them 
with industrial consumers close by the mains. 

Industrial business is the worth-while business to 
the flat-rate gas company of to-day. It is by all 
odds, as a general proposition, pre-eminently the 
business worth seeking out and going after. 
The two-thousand-cubic-feet-a-month consumer, due 
largely to the narrow vision of his elective or ap- 
pointive representatives, has become in a way a 
necessary evil. 





Why a Belt Creeps 
(Copyright, 1920, by W. F. Schaphorst.) 


In the first place, a belt creeps because it is elas- 
tic. Since all materials are more or less elastic, all 
belts creep. Even belts made of steel are bound to 
creep, because steel also is elastic. The more elastic 
the material of which the belting is made the greater 
the creep. I will endeavor to explain why a belt 
creeps. 

On the upper or slack side let us take a portion of 
the belt 1 in. long as indicated. This 1 in. moves 
toward the left as the belt runs around the pulleys. 
As soon as it comes in contact with the driven pul- 
ley it is acted upon by a slight force due to the ten- 
sion created by the driver pulley. As this 1-in. por- 
tion moves downward the pull becomes greater and 
greater, and when it leaves the driven pulley at the 
bottom the pull or tension has attained its maximum 
value. Instead of being 1 in. long, however, its 
length has been increased by the value “x.” Just 


what this amount “x” is depends upon the material 
—the elasticity of the material and the intensity of 
the pull on the tight side. 

It is this gradual readjustment from a length of 
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1 in. to a length of 1 in. plus “x” that causes the 
belt to “creep.” Hence we have a shortened belt 
running onto the driven pulley and a lengthened belt 
running onto the driver pulley. On thinking it over 
it becomes evident that it is possible for such a con- 
dition to exist without a readjustment somewhere, 
and that readjustment occurs in the form of creep. 

Power is lost due to creep for the same reason that 
power is lost due to any friction. That is, wherever 
there is friction there is power loss. The amount of 
power loss is entirely determined when the percent- 
age of creep is known. For example, if the creep is 
1 per cent the power lost due to creep is 1 per cent. 
If the creep is 1% per cent, the power lost due to 
creep is 113 per cent. If the creep is 2 per cent, the 
power lost due to creep is 2 per cent, etc. Thus it 
will be seen that the power lost is proportional to 
and identical with the percentage of creep. It is 
common practice to allow 1% to 2 per cent for creep. 

It is possible to compute the percentage of creep 
with considerable accuracy, but this involves the 
use of the so-called modulus of elasticity of the ma- 
terial and the stress or acting force in pounds per 
square inch. Since the values cannot be determined 
without special and rather delicate instruments, the 
values 1% to 2 per cent are generally taken for 
granted. 

Slackness or tightness of the belt has practically 
no influence on the creep. The elasticity of a belt 
is approximately the same at high tension as it is at 
low tension, in which case the creep is the same re- 
gardless of whether the belt is pulled up tight or 
whether it is permitted to run slack. In general, the 
slack belt is preferable because of the less tension on 
the belt, the: reduced pressure on the bearings and 
the greater arc of contact of the belt on the pulleys. 
If the material is less elastic at low tension than at 
high tension, as is most often the case, the slack 
drive is all the more preferable. 

In closing I will state that the same rule applies 
to slip as applies to creep. That is, 1 per cent of 
slip means 1 per cent of lost power. Hence, if the 
creep is 2 per cent and the slip is 3 per cent, we have 
a total of 2 + 3 = 5 per cent power lost due to com- 
bined creep and slip. On account of creep a trans- 
mission efficiency higher than 98 or 98% per cent is 
virtually impossible with a leather or similarly elas- 
tic belt. An efficiency of 98 per cent has actually 
been attained in practice. 





Sounds Warning that Gas Companies Will Not 
Again Have the Control They Have Had of 
the Movement of Gas-Burning Merchan- 
dise to Their Consumer 
(Continued from page 320.) 


“Keep this in mind for a time and watch the big 
holder drop when the house-heating load approaches 
maturity instead of its present potentialities. 

“And then what? The voice of the soap-box orator, 
or insidious ‘boring from within’ having curdled the 
good judgment of the community, relief is sought in 
the evanescent panacea of municipal ownership, wherein 
operating costs are camouflaged as taxes; and the fat 
is in the fire. The antidote is surely publicity. 

“Not 15 per cent of the public understand, and just 
now because of that fact, not 50 per cent want to un- 
derstand. It is to our interest chiefly that they be made 


to understand. The vox populi will express its prefer- 
ence for fair play; but it must first be made articulate. 
Herein is a responsibility and we do not seek to evade 
it. There are men who are fighting the battles of the 
whole industry, doing it quietly, effectively, with such 
fairness and decency as to win appreciation, not an- 
tagonism. But beware the manufacturer! He may run 
away with the industry and make it prosperous in spite 
of itself.” 

Consider, if you will, but one of the seven commit- 
tees of the Accounting Section—the committee which 
is studying the subject of uniform classification of ac- 
counts and form of annual report to public service 
commissions. Here is a work that touches intimately 
every gas company in the United States. The com- 
mittee is co-operating with a like committee of the 
N. E. L. A. looking to a conference of representatives 
of both committees and the National Association of 
Public Utility and railway commissioners. 


CruciaL Days For Pusiic UTILITIES 


This conference will submit recommendations apply- 
ing not only to the classification of gas and electric ac- 
counts, but to the form and extent of the annual report 
to be required by public utility commissions. While 
the recommendations of this conference will not be 
binding, they will have great weight with the local com- 
missions and every effort is being made to crystallize 
the thought of the various public utility interests prior 
to this conference. 

The Technical Section is now organized with twelve 
committees working on subjects which a representative 
group of men have selected as the most pressing facing 
the industry. New blood has been infused into the com- 
mittee personnel through the co-operation of our affili- 
ated societies, and a very successful innovation in the 
manner of conducting the work has been put into opera- 
tion through the holding of four general conferences 
of the section during the year. Two well-attended con- 
ferences have been held to date in New York and Chica- 
go, and the enthusiasm manifested augurs well for the 
constructive work to be accomplished this year. 

I have not attempted to cover the sectional work in 
detail, but I have endeavored to point out some of the 
big things we are doing, in order that you may have an 
idea of the national character of our work and its 
significance to the industry. 

These are crucial days for public utilities. Yet there 
are gas men (let us be frank and admit it) who fail 
to see that one of the surest remedies for such an un- 
fortunate situation lies in one great fundamental fact: 
the absolute necessity for co-operation. 

The more grave becomes the plight of gas companies, 
the more pressing and vital becomes the need for a cen- 
tralization of interests and a unification of purpose 
and action toward mutual help and mutual protection. 
The separate units of the industry are in no position 
to gather the data, still less to formulate the policies 
or influence the regulations which will put the industry 
on a firm basis of prosperity and enable it to present a 
solid front against unjust and unwarranted attack. 

But a national association representing every aspect 
of the industry, co-ordinating its activities and con- 
servatively guided by its own members is in a position 
to get the facts, to suggest the policies, and to encour- 
age developments along progressive lines. There you 
have a definition of the American Gas Association. 
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80-Cent Gas Rate Is Confis- 
catory, Gilbert Reports 


N. Y. Consolidated Cannot Pay 6 
Per Cent at Less than $1 per 1,000 


The Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York has won the opening 
round against the State and city 
in its application to charge an in- 
creased rate for gas. Special Mas- 
ter Abraham S. Gilbert in his pre- 
liminary report finds the 80-cent 
rate is confiscatory, as contended 
by the gas company. 

Federal Judge Mayer appointed 
Mr. Gilbert July 15 last and the 
testimony covers 16,000 pages. 
The report was submitted to the 
corporation counsel of the city 
and the attorney-general of the 
State, who opposed the applica- 
tion. 

The company is not making 
money to-day, nor was it in Sep- 
tember, 1919, the month used as a 
basis for the report, Mr. Gilbert 
finds. 

For a 6 per cent return on its 
investment, Mr. Gilbert asserts, 
the company is entitled to charge 
at least $1 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

Mr. Gilbert reported that the 
company is making only $1,000,- 
000 on its investment of almost 

75,000,000, whereas it should be 
earning $5,000,000, or 7 per cent. 

Mr. O’Brien, corporation coun- 
sel, fought the company’s applica- 
tion in behalf of the city, Deputy 
Attorney-General W. D. Cham- 
bers appeared for the State, and 
Col. William Hayward represent- 
ed the public service commission. 
William L. Ransom appeared for 
the company. 

The operation of the gas com- 
pany shows a profit of 4 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas, which is only 
about 1 per cent of the value of 
the property. The total invest- 
ment of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, including the Astoria 
plant and tunnel, is figured at $71,- 
054,351, as of September, 1919, 
Mr. Gilbert’s report asserts. 

After pointing out that costs of 
labor, gas oil and materials have 





largely increased in price since the 
calculations were computed last 
September, Mr. Gilbert adds that 
it is absolutely essential in meet- 
ing the demands of consumers 
that the gas company use all of its 
four Manhattan plants, the plant 
facilities at Astoria, or other fa- 
cilities equal to this. 

He finds the average tax cost 
applicable to the manufacture and 
distribution of 1,000 cu. ft. of gas 
to be 7% cents. He adds 1 cent 
for maintenance of the Astoria 
Tunnel. The cost of renewals and 
replacements he places at 3 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. 

Mr. Gilbert says various items 
entering into the cost of gas to the 
consumer must be added, such as 
distribution, superintendence, sup- 
plies and expenses, meter and in- 
stallation work, work on consum- 
er’s premises, repairs to streets, 
mains and so forth. These amount 
to 20 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The report continues: 

“I find the total cost of gas de- 
livered to consumers by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company to be at 
least 84.26 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., 
from which should be deducted 
6.95 cents for miscellaneous rev- 
enue, making the net cost of gas 
delivered to the consumer 77.50 
cents. 

“T find the average selling price 
of gas, including that sold to the 
City of New York at 75 cents per 
1,000°cu. ft., to be 79.91 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft., showing a net profit 
to the plaintiff company of not 
more than 4.4 cents per 1,000 cu. 
ft. of gas sold. ' 

“T find that the present cost of 
reproducing the property is large- 
ly in excess of the sum found by 
me, and I further find that the 
present value of the property, if 
based upon reproduction cost less 
depreciation, would be in excess 
of $71,054,351.14. 

“T find that the plaintiff is en- 
titled to include in the amount 
upon which it is entitled to a fair 
return the sum of $3,800,000 for 
working capital. 





“I find the total amount on 
which the plaintiff is entitled to a 
fair return, including working 
capital, to be $74,854,351.14. 

“On the basis of my finding of a 
net profit of 4.4 cents per 1,000 cu. 
ft. of gas sold on 19,000,000,000 cu. 
ft., approximate sales for the year 
1920, the plaintiff’s return will be 
not more than $836,000, represent- 
ing only 0.011 per cent of the fair 
value of the property used and 
needed. 

“T find that the plaintiff has 
complied with the provisions of 
chapter 125 of the Laws of 1906, 
with reference to candle-power and 
pressure. 

“The draft report does not state 
or find the cost as of the present 
time or as of any time since early 
1919,” the statement continues. 
“The price of coal, oil, materials 
and wages have increased mate- 
rially during the past year.” 

The Consolidated Gas Company 
issued a statement in which it said 
that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had recently ruled 
that a gas company is entitled to 
8 per cent under present condi- 
tions, and that this was the return 
that the company would contend 
for in the present case. 


West Virginia Industrial Con- 
cerns Will Have No Gas 
After Nov. 1 


For the first time in the history 
of the Public Service Commission 
of West Virginia an order has been 
issued forbidding the sale of natural 
gas to commercial and industrial en- 
terprises. In an order granting in- 
creased rates to the West Virginia 
Central Gas Company, the West Vir- 
ginia & Maryland Gas Company and 
the Northern Natural Gas Company, 
the sale of gas to manufacturing and 
industrial concerns, including gas en- 
gines, is forbidden after November, 
1920. The companies serve 11,662 
consumers in northeastern West Vir- 
ginia in forty-four cities and towns. 
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Special Committee of A. G. A. 
Reports on Gas Oil 
Situation 

The special committee, consisting 
of J. B. Klumpp, chairman, D. D. 
Barnum, R. B. Brown and L. R. 
Dutton, appointed to investigate the 
gas oil situation, has devoted con- 
stant consideration to the subject, 
and as a result of numerous confer- 
ences submits the following state- 
ment: 

A number of conferences were 
arranged with representatives of 
prominent gas interests of over 100 
cities and nearly 50 per cent of the 
water gas manufacturers of the 
country. These conferences took 
place in Albany, March 3; Chicago, 
March 17, and New York, April 1. 
Joint conferences with technical rep- 
resentatives and executives of the 
oil supply companies were also held 
in New York, March 8; Chicago, 
March 17, and New York, April 1. 
At the conferences first mentioned 
(those among the gas representa- 
tives) the gas oil situation was dis- 
cussed, and the facts concerning the 
supply of oil, and the quality deliv- 
ered and being used by the various 
companies, were presented and thor- 
oughly considered before the matter 
was taken up in conference with the 
oil men. At the joint conferences, 
the oil men were requested to state 
the gas oil situation from their point 
of view, and to throw all possible 
light on the question of future sup- 
ply. 

These discussions developed many 
facts, most prominent being that a 
shortage of gas oil is actually in ex- 
istence because the gas companies 
are demanding a grade of oil from 
which it is possible to produce gaso- 
line by modern refining processes. 
The value of our so-called gas oil for 
this purpose has created a condition 
of shortage that would logically fol- 
low when an unprecedented demand 
exceeds the supply, resulting in a pro- 
gressively advancing mar?et which 
naturally responds to the willingness 
of users of gasoline and refined prod- 
ucts to pay the price demanded. 

In the course of its conferences the 
committee has not failed to impress 
upon the officials of oil companies 
that this matter is one of grave pub- 
lic concern and that the association, 
representing the gas industry collec- 
tively, must view the matter from 
the standpoint of the interests of the 
thirty million people served by, and 
dependent upon those companies op- 
erating the water gas process. The 


impossibility of quickly substituting 
coal gas apparatus has been made en- 
tirely clear, and emphasis has been 
placed upon the fact that gas is a 
public necessity, and that the supply 
must be maintained. The position 
of companies operating under regula- 
tions as to rates, and under standards 
of quality prescribed by law, has like- 
wise been clearly stated. 

In the five years from 1915 to 
1919, the production of crude oil in 
the United States has increased from 
288,000,000 barrels to 378,000,000 
barrels, or approximately 30 per cent. 
Over the same period. the cost per 
barrel has increased 325 per cent. 
The authority for these statements 
is the general counsel for the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners’ Association. 

During the past year, and even 
with an unprecedented production of 
crude oil, the demand for gasoline 
and refined products exceeded the 
supply. The market price for gaso- 
line has increased, and the demand 
for it has not, and probably will not 
diminish. It is estimated that 7,500,- 
000 automobiles are in use in the 
United States to-day, and this num- 
ber is increasing at the rate of over 
1,500,000 per year. Supplementing 
the demand for motor fuel is an un- 
precedented demand for light oil dis- 
tillates for the operation of farm 
tractors and other internal combus- 
tion motors, including engines of the 
Diesel type. The difference in value 
between gasoline and kerosene be- 
comes constantly smaller, and the 
high-grade fuel oils are in increas- 
ing demand for metallurgical furnace 
work. 

The reduction of labor in its use, 
as compared with coal, gives to an 
oil fuel a value in excess of that 
which it otherwise would have when 
compared on a straight heat unit 
basis. 

Because of developments in the re- 
fining process, a larger percentage 
of crude oil can now be converted 
into gasoline and other refined prod- 
ucts, commanding relatively high 
prices. We are confronted by the 
fundamental law of supply and de- 
mand, and there is every indication 
that if we are to obtain high-grade 
gas oil, of the quality formerly used, 
we will be forced to compete with 
gasoline and other refined products 
under the market conditions which 
that law of supply and demand will 
establish. 

Our information is that oil com- 
panies generally will not enter into 
long-term conditions in the produc- 
ing fields. Some of the oil compa- 


nies apparently are willing to make 
contracts for gas oil at a price hav- 
ing a direct relation to the price of 
crude oil, but obviously this means 
very appreciable advances over 
prices hitherto demanded. 

Whether greatly increased produc- 
tion of oil may be expected is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. It is said that the 
potential production of the Mexican 
fields has been very much overrated. 
Increased production to the point of 
re-establishing a normal market can- 
not be hoped for as a measure of 
prompt relief. The indications are 
that the shortage in supply and the 
increase in price reflect an economic 
condition which may be of indefinite 
duration. Therefore, any conserva- 
tion in the use of oil in gas manufac- 
ture becomes of prime public im- 
portance. 

It has been customary for most 
gas companies to specify as a gas 
oil, a distillate of a gravity from 32 
deg. to 36 deg. Baume, with a small 
maximum percentage of carbon resi- 
due, whereas recent experience of 
some of the larger companies shows 
that a much heavier oil can be used 
in the ordinary water gas process. 
By modifying gas oil specifications, 
the available volume of oil for gas- 
making purposes will be increased at 
the expense of the fuel oil supply, 
and release at the same time a cor- 
responding volume of oil suitable for 
cracking into gasoline and-other light 
oil products. 

The experience of the gas men 
indicates that certain fuel oils con- 
taining a limited percentage of car- 
bon content, as indicated by the coke 
residue in the distillation test, can be 
used with fair satisfaction for gas- 
making purposes, provided that this 
oil has not been treated bv the pres- 
sure cracking process. Certain oils 
that have been partially cracked may 
be used for gas making, but when 
we consider that the process of mak- 
ing gas from these oils is the crack- 
ing process carried to the extreme, 
with a final residue in the shape of 
tar and lampblack from which no 
gas can be extracted, it is apparent 
that an oil that has been cracked too 
far is also unsuitable for gas making. 

It is probable that in the future, 
large quantities of Mexican and Gulf 
Coast oils will be available on the 
Atlantic seaboard for fuel or for 
gas-making purposes. But many of 
these oils are of an asphaltum base 
and when cracked in gas making, de- 
posit excessive amounts of carbon in 
the carburetter which limits, to a 
certain extent, their gas-making qual- 
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ities, although Mexican oil distillates 
have been successfully used in gas 

In certain sections throughout the 
Middle West, there will probably be 
available for some years to come, a 
“reduced crude oil” from mid-conti- 
nent fields. The value of this oil for 
gas-making purposes has been prov- 
en, but it depends largely upon the 
percentage of carbon content which 
is deposited in the carburetter during 
the gas-making process. Very little 
of this reduced mid-continent crude 
is economically available along the 
Atlantic Coast, due to excessive 
freight rates. However, when cer- 
tain large fuel oil contracts will have 
expired, some of it may be available. 

The indications at this time, how- 
ever, are that the use of heavier oils 
will tend to decrease somewhat the 
capacity of the gas-making machines, 
and in the present manufacturing ap- 
paratus the quantity of oil used per 
1,000 ft. of gas made will have to be 
reduced, resulting in a réduction of 
the heating value of the gas produced. 

Oil efficiencies in candles per gal- 
lon fortunately do not interest many 
of the gas companies to-day, but 
those companies that are still operat- 
ing under candle-power requirements 
should know that the candle-power 
results obtained with heavier oils are 
seriously reduced from anything con- 
sidered good practice in the past. 

The committee feels that prompt 
steps should be taken by gas com- 
panies, in which they will have the 
full support and assistance of our 
association, to bring about the aboli- 
tion of candle-power standards wher- 
ever they may exist, substituting a 
reasonable heating value standard. 
It is our opinion that such measures 
of relief should not be considered as 
temporary, for with increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining the better grades 
of gas-making oils, the question of 
producing gas becomes more difficult 
to solve. The question also should 
be recognized as being an economic 
one because stability of rates cannot 
be maintained in the face .of violent 
fluctuations in the cost of essential 
gas-making materials. 

The committee has enlisted the co- 
operation of a number of gas com- 
panies in different sections of the 
country in trying out such oils as it 
is believed will be available in quanti- 
ty, with the idea of determining their 
value for gas-making purposes. With 
the co-operation of the oil companies, 
and further assistance from our com- 
pany members, it is expected we will 
be able to present definite informa- 





tion that will be helpful to our mem- 
bers. But, in the meantime and pend- 
ing the completion of the investiga- 
tion, the committee will do its best 
promptly to supply advice or infor- 
mation to any of our company mem- 
bers who may desire it. 


Topics of National Interest to 
Be Discussed at Increased 
Production Convention 


The gas manufacturers are show- 
ing a deep interest in a great gather- 
ing of business men from all parts 
of the country to be held at Atlantic 
City, April 27 to 29 under the au- 
spices of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for the purpose of 
making a comprehensive study of 
means to stimulate production in in- 
dustry. 

In calling the business men of the 
nation together to discuss this sub- 
ject, the National Chamber realized 
that lack of production in all lines 
of industry is a big factor in our 
present towering prices and that high 
prices breed social unrest. Many 
economists and business men are con- 
vinced that once production is speed- 
ed up and the supply is greater than 
the demand then there will come an 
appreciable cut in prices in the ne- 
cessities of life. 

With this thought as a background, 
the convention will consider the ques- 
tion of maximum production from its 
manifold angles. Finance, labor, 
agriculture, transportation and nu- 
merous other phases that enter into 
the scheme of production will be 
studied according to their relative 
importance to a greater output. 

Men prominent in each of these 
respective lines of industry and com- 
merce will present their views to 
the convention. The banker will ex- 
plain the need of extending a helping 
hand to Europe in order that Europe 
may become once more a producer 
rather than a consumer. For more 
than four years, Europe has been 
depending largely upon the United 
States for its commodities. The 
demand has been greater than our 
industries could meet. The result 
has been advanced prices. If Euro- 
pean industries can be put back on 
their feet again by supply them with 
raw materials and credit then the 
strain will be partially relieved, and 
American industries will be able to 
supply more goods to meet the do- 
mestic demand. ; 

The worker’s viewpoint on produc- 






tion will be presented by a prominent 
member of the American Federation 
of Labor, while a business man will 
discuss the manufacturer’s position. 


Secretary of Agriculture Meredith 
is slated to talk on the relation of 
agriculture to production. In fact, 
the farm and its products are con- 
sidered so supremely important in 
relation to this subject that an entire 
session of the convention has been 
set aside for a study of this phase 
of production. 

Representatives of the gas indus- 
try from the following associations 
will attend the conference: Natural 
Gas Association of America, Asso- 
ciation of Natural Gas Supply Men, 
Compressed Gas Manufacturing As- 
sociation, Gas Products Association 
and the Ohio Gas & Oil Men’s Asso- 


ciation. 


25 Cent Increase Allowed 
Seattle Gas Company 


Effective April 1 Seattle, Wash., 
consumers will pay $1.50 a 1,000 ft. 
for gas, an increase of 25 cents per 
1,000 ft., as a result of a decision 
rendered by the public service com- 
mission. 

The commission had prior to the 
hearing on Feb. 20 and 21 caused 
an investigation to be made of the 
company’s books and records, the re- 
sult of which examination was sub- 
mitted in the form of a report by the 
commission’s chief engineer, and this 
report was accepted as true and cor- 
rect by the city and by the company. 
The report showed that in 1919 the 
company earned under its old rates 
1.91 per cent, based upon the value 
of its property devoted to a public 
use, or as designated by the com- 
mission upon the value of the com- 
pany’s “physical property” used and 
useful in serving the public. The 
report showed that under the pro- 
posed rates the company would earn 
5.34 per cent upon that same value 
of its property. 

The commission states that it does 
not believe 1.91 per cent return to 
be sufficient and that 5.34 per cent, 
the proposed return, is not too high, 
and on account of the difference in 
prices, nature and kind of plants in 
other cities, the proximity of gas- 
making material, such as coal, oil or 
natural gas, and for other reasons, 
plants in other cities cannot be fairly 
compared with Seattle for the pur- 
pose of fixing rates. 
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Plans for Natural Gas Exhibit 
Completed 


Every modern device incident to 
the production, transmission and use 
of natural gas will be shown at the 
fifteenth annual convention of the 
Natural Gas Association of America, 
to be held in the Broadway Audi- 
torium, Buffalo, N. Y., the largest 
open-space municipal building in the 
United States, May 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

A greater number of “live” ex- 
hibits will be shown this year than 
ever before, which is due to the fact 
that this show will be a real Natural 
Gas Exposition, and which the pub- 
lic will be urged to attend that they 
may secure an intelligent understand- 
ing of the problems to be solved in 
giving them the longest use of nat- 
ural gas as a fuel. 

The principal exhibit of public in- 
terest will be the demonstration of 
efficient cooking appliances, staged 
by and under the direction of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, with demon- 
strators from the Bureau of Mines 
giving lectures while making prac- 
tical use of the various appliances. 
Director Van H. Manning, of the 
Bureau of Mines, has given his ap- 
proval to this work, in connection 
with the present activity of the Bu- 
reau of Mines in fostering the Nat- 
ural Gas Conservation Committee’s 
researches. 

The purpose, cause and effects of 
mixing natural gas with artificial 
gases also will be explained, and it 
will be shown how every community, 
sooner or later, must face this prob- 
lem—or begin the use of artificial 
gas, itself. This fact is self-evident 
from the rapidly declining supplies 
of natural gas in every known gas 
field both east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

First and foremost of interest to 
natural gas men will be the paper to 
be presented by Henry L. Doherty, 
president of the Cities Service Com- 
pany, who will speak on “The Three 
Part Rate and Its Effects.” The 
three-part rate has made practically 
every electric company in the coun- 
try prosperous, and its adoption 
might save from bankruptcy a large 
percentage of the natural gas com- 
panies. 

Dr. Roswell H. Johnson, consult- 
ing geologist, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
deliver a paper on “Federal Taxation 
of Gas Wells.” 

A paper on “By-Product Gas” will 
be read by S. W. Sperr, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chief chemist for the 
Koppers Company, designers and 


builders of by-product coke and gas 
oven plants. He will describe the 
methods and effects of mixing these 
gases with natural gas that it may 
be used to help out the diminishing 
supplies of natural gas. 

H. J. Hoover, commercial manager 
of the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will pre- 
sent a paper on “Why Gas Compa- 
nies Keep Spending Money.” Mr. 
Hoover will point out the enormous 
investment continually required of a 
natural gas company in order to keep 
its property up to such a physical 
standard as will permit it to remain 
in the business of selling’natural gas. 
He also will show that this invest- 
ment is required, whether the com- 
pany receives an adequate rate or 
not. 

“Present Known Gas Fields and 
Their Probable Life,” is the subject 
of a paper to be delivered by W. L. 
Moyer, chief geologist of the Phila- 
delphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Some interesting conclusions have 
been reached by Mr. Moyer, and 
certain revelations for natural gas 
consumers will be made public for 
the first time. 

A scientific paper on “Heat Radia- 
tion” will be given by J. P. Conroy, 
manager of the General Gas Light 
Company. Mr. Conroy will give 
demonstrations showing how heat 
travels in various directions; how it 
is radiated, and how it is lost through 
the use of inefficient appliances. 

“Efficient Gas Appliances and the 
Best Method to Introduce Them,” is 
the subject of a paper by I. Lund- 
guaard, industrial engineer, Roches- 
ter Gas :& Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. This paper will 
present recommendations as to the 
most effective method of introducing 
efficient gas appliances. 


Gas and Electric Earnings In- 
crease 


Reports of earnings for the month 
of February of several New England 
gas and electric lighting corporations 
show in every case a substantial in- 
crease in net earnings and surplus 
after charges, as well as in gross 
earnings, over the same month last 
year. Earnings for the twelve 
months ending Feb. 29 also largely 
exceed the figures for the corre- 
sponding previous twelve months. 
Figures for January also were given 
for the Haverhill Gas Light Com- 
pany. The totals are given below: 

Fall River Gas Works Company. 


—February, surplus after charges, 
$10,283, increase; twelve months 
ending Feb. 29, $32,106, increase. 

Haverhill Gas Light Company.— 
January, surplus after charges, $5,- 
320, increase; February, $3,784, in- 
crease; twelve months ending Feb. 
29, $27,455, increase. 

The Connecticut Power Company. 
—February, surplus after charges, 
$9,795, increase; twelve months end- 
ing Feb. 29, $73,396, increase. 

Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Company.—Month of February, sur- 
plus after charges, $38,385, increase ; 
twelve months ending Feb. 29, $115,- 
711, increase. 


City of Omaha Buys Gas 
Plant 


The city of Omaha, Neb., has 
bought the Omaha gas plant at the 
appraised valuation of $4,500,000. 

City commissioners at a special 
session voted, 4 to 3, to accept the 
bid of Burns, Brinker & Co. to take 
over the necessary $4,500,000 bond 
issue at par and 5 per cent interest. 

The city will take: possession of 
the plant about July 1 and turn it 
over to the Metropolitan Water 
Board for operation. The interven- 
ing time is necessary to complete 
sale of the bonds, invoice gas plant 
supplies and accomplish a thorough 
inspection of methods of operation 
preparatory to assuming control. 


Louisiana Gas Company Re- 
fused Rate Increase 


By the Supreme Court refusing to 
review the case, Federal Court de- 
crees enjoining the Southwestern 
Gas & Electrical Company from in- 
creasing its rates for natural gas in 
Shreveport, La., will stand. 

The motion also asks that the 
court likewise enjoin Oklahoma and 
Texas authorities alike from permit- 
ting any of their representatives from 
trespassing upon the contested jands 
or sinking any additional oil or gas 
wells and that a receiver be appoint- 
ed to take charge of all of the lands 
together with the oil machinery and 
tools and operate wells already sunk. 

In presenting the motions Solicitor 
General King told the court that Ok- 
lahoma had approved it, but Texas 
said quick action in the matter is 
necessary whereupon Chief Justice 
White announced that the court 
would hand down its opinion upon 
the matter immediately. 
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Bituminous Coal Statistics 
Compiled by the Federal 
Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
beginning with the month of Janu- 
ary, 1920, resumed the collection of 
monthly cost reports from the bitu- 
minous coal operators. The infor- 
mation obtained is similar to that 
secured for the Fuel Administration 
-during the war period, August, 1917, 
to December, 1918. During 1919, 
the commission did not collect such 
information. 

The January, 1920, statistics here- 
with presented are preliminary fig- 
ures only, covering returns from 
1,589 operators. They show claimed 
-costs only, i. e., figures compiled di- 
rectly from the returns actually ap- 
pearing on the operators’ reports, and 
which have not been subjected to any 
critical analysis or revision by the 
-commission. This is in order to make 
public immediately the best available 
information. The revised costs for 
January, 1920, will appear in a sub- 
sequent report. 

The information obtained by the 
commission shows minor subdivisions 
of costs, but the summaries published 
in this bulletin are (1) the cost of 
labor, (2) the cost of supplies, and 
(3) the general expense (or over- 
head) involved in mining the coal, 
bringing it to the surface, preparing 
it for market, and placing it in rail- 
road cars for shipment. The total 
-of these three costs is (4) the f. o. b. 
mine cost shown by the commission. 
All costs and sales realizations shown 
in this bulletin are based on tons of 
2,000 pounds. 


The costs shown are not intended 
to include selling expense ; interest on 
the investment, including barrowed 
capital; allowances for income and 
excess profit taxes ; and profit on the 
investment. The difference between 
the sales realization and the f. o. b. 
mine cost per ton is the margin. This 
margin must not be confused with 
what is often called profit. Selling 
expense, interest, income and excess 
profits taxes, as well as other items, 
must be deducted from it before the 
net profit from the mining operations 
available for dividends or surplus 
can be determined. 

In the following table are shown 
for the principal production regions 
the costs (claimed), sales realizations 
and margins of the 1,589 operators 
from whom complete reports for 
January, 1920, have thus far been 
received. The 1,589 operators had 
a production of 25,365,384 tons of 
commercial coal during January, 
1920. 

The average increase for the 
United States for January, 1920, was 
23 cents per ton, or an average in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the 1918 
total f. o. b. mine cost. This increase 
is attributable to two chief causes: 
(1) the higher wage scale put into 
effect November, 1919, as a result 
of the Fuel Administrator’s recom- 
mendation of 14 per cent increase in 
the wages of mining labor, and (2), 
the small decrease in the January, 
1920, output from the average month- 
ly output of 1918. The changes in 
the supplies and general expense 
costs were of minor importance. 

The great diversity in mining con- 
ditions between the different districts, 
both in regard to thicknesses of seam 
mined, and the relative use of ma- 


chinery in mining the coal, caused the 
wage increase to affect to a different 
degree, the labor costs of the various 
districts. In the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s coal cost reports for 1918 
much detailed information on these 
diverse conditions is available. 

To throw light on the effect which 
a diminished production has in in- 
creasing the costs, the following tabu- 
lation for 1,272 operators has been 
made. Taking their average month- 
ly production in 1918 as a base, they 
have been grouped according to the 
relative decrease or increase of their 
production in January, 1920; and 
their total f. o. b. mine cost increases 
are thus shown in relation to changes 
in production. A 14 per cent in- 
crease (the Garfield recommenda- 
tion) over the wage scale in effect 
throughout 1918 was made in No- 
vember, 1919, and was in general ef- 
fect during January, 1920. 

As far as can be judged therefore 
from the returns at present available, 
the increased cost attributable to the 
increased wage scale is about 23 
cents per ton or 10 per cent (the in- 
creased cost shown in Table II for 
the group where production changed 
least—5 per cent or less—and where 
the effect of the wage agreement is 
consequently best seen). For the 
total 1,272 operators the average de- 
crease in tonnage was 2 per cent and 
their average increase in cost 23 cents 
per ton, or 11 per cent. This in- 
crease of about 23 cents per ton or 
11 per cent was the result in Janu- 
ary, 1920, of the Garfield 14 per cent 
wage increase, which it should be 
noted is about one-half of the total 
increase (27 per cent) recently rec- 
ommended by the United States Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission. 





Table I—The January, 


General Competitive Regions. 


1920, Sales Realizations and Claimed Costs of 1,589 Operators 


No. of Sales 
Opera- Realization 


tors. perTon. Labor. 


——Claimed Costs per Ton ————— 


Margin 


per 
Ton. 


General Total f.o.b. 
Expense. Mine. 


Supplies. 
$0.23 
25 

21 

27 

22 

.30 


Central competitive “interstate” field’.. 461 $2.45 
Eastern adjacent districts* 2.82 
Western adjacent districts’ 2.63 
Southern Appalachian field‘ 3.01 
Southwestern “interstate” field’ 3.52 
Rocky Mountain field® 3.11 


United States 


$0.28 $2.14 
41 2.38 
29 2.15 
Al 2.53 
40 3.09 
36 2.51 


$1.63 
1.72 
1.64 
1.85 
2.47 
1.85 


$0.31 











$2.74 $ .24 $.34 $2.32 


$1.74 
‘Includes all of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Southwest District of Pennsylvania. 

“Includes all of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia and the Central District of Pennsylvania. 
*Includes all of Michigan, Iowa, and No. 1 District of Kentucky. 

“Includes all of Alabama, Tennessee and Districts Nos. 2, 8, and 4 of Kentucky. 

“Includes all of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

“Includes all of Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Washington. 
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United States Investigating 
Purification Problems 


Representatives of the Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey and of the United 
States Bureau of Mines are engaged 
in a special investigation of purifi- 
cation problems in gas making and 
of problems involved in the design 
and construction of some of the nec- 
essary mechanical plants in a gas 
works. Experiments are being con- 
ducted in various plants in Illinois, 
among others, in the gas stations of 
the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, the co-operation of 
various companies having been asked 
before the inquiry started. 


Gas Rate Increase Denied 


There will be no increase in the 
rates for gas in the Second and 
Fourth Wards of Queens, Newtown, 
Elmhurst, Jamaica and Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., until the courts have had 
time to thresh the matter out and 
determine whether the companies op- 
erating in these communities are en- 
titled to a higher rate. 

This was decided by Deputy Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner Alfred M. 
Barrett, when he held that the com- 
panv’s present charge of $1 per 1,000 
cu. ft. should be continued, and fixed 
Jan. 14, 1921, as the date when the 
question of the rate should next be 
taken up by the commission. 

The company, through counsel, 
Edward J. Crummey, contended that 
it should be allowed at least a year 
longer at the present rate, but Com- 
missioner Barrett would not permit 
so long a period, contending that nine 
months was sufficient, and that there 
might come a change in conditions 
which will permit the company to 
manufacture gas at a cheaper rate. 


If such a condition occurs it will 
then be possible for the Commission 
to revive an order issued in 1916, at 
which time it was directed that the 
Newtown Gas Company, operating 
in the Second Ward of Queens, and 
the Woodhaven Gas Light Company, 
the Jamaica Gas Light Company, op- 
erating in the Fourth Ward of 
Queens, should reduce their rates. 

The Second Ward company was 
ordered to charge 85 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft., and the Fourth Ward com- 
panies 95 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. The 
statutory rates was and is $1. 


East Ohio Gas Company Divi- 


dends Increase 


A report filed with the State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission by the East 
Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
shows that dividends were increased 
2 per cent to 10 per cent last year, 
with gross income amounting to $15,- 
891,116. The figures are cited by 
several Ohio municipalities served by 
the company from Ohio and West 
Virginia fields, which are opposing 
increased franchise rates asked by 
the company. In Cleveland an in- 
crease in rates has been asked. The 
company maintains the higher rates 
are a necessary step to conserve the 
diminishing supply of the fue’. 


$500,000 Stock Issue 


The Public Service Commission, 
second district, has, by order, per- 
mitted the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., to is- 
sue $500,000 par value of its 7 per 
cent preferred capital stock, series B. 
The proceeds of the stock sale are to 
be used in extensions and betterments 
of the company’s system. 





Table II].—Distribution of Total F. O. B. Mine Cost Increases Accord- 
ing to Changes in Production Tonnage of 1,272 Operators, Janu- 
ary, 1920, from Average Monthly Production, 1918. 


Change of Jan., 1920, 

Production from 1918 No. of 

Av. Mo. Production Operators 
Decrease over 25 per cent 3 
Decrease 16-25 per cent.. 132 
Decrease 6-15 per cent... 410 
Decrease 5 per cent 
Increase 5 per cent } 312 
Increase 6-15 per cent... 210 
Increase 16-25 per cent.. 127 
Increase over 25 per cent. 78 


—Inc. of Jan., 1920— 
Claimed 
Production F. O. B. 


Jan., 1920 


Claimed 

Cost Over Mine Cost 

(tons) 1918 An. (per cent) 
8,114 $1.17 33 
2.270,419 29 15 
7,374,005 .28 14 


4,546,242 23 


2,784,344 19 
2,651,976 15 
996,127 12 





20,631,227 $0.23 


Court Upholds 
chises 


Justice Townsend Scudder, in the 
Supreme Court, has granted injunc- 
tions which will prevent the Nassau 
and Suffolk Lighting Company from 
charging more than $1.40 per 1,000 
cu. ft. for gas to consumers within 
the incorporated village of Freeport 
and $1.50 in Rockville Center, L. 1., 
N. Y., pending action by the Public 
Service Commission. 

Claiming that its plants were being 
conducted at a loss, the lighting 
company on Jan. 19, last, filed with 
the Public Service Commission a 
schedule equivalent to a declaration 
of intention, that it would thereafter 
collect $1.75 per 1,000 cu. ft. for 
gas. 

Inasmuch as this was a clear vio- 
lation of the franchises granted by 
Freeport and Rockville Center in 
1905, in which it was expressly pro- 
vided the company would charge no 
more than $1.40 and $1.50 respec- 
tively, officials of the villages noti- 
fied the company that it would be 
compelled to continue the gas supply 
at the old rate, which had been in 
existence since the granting of the 
franchises. 


The gas men replied that they 
would begin on Feb. 20, 1920, the 
collection of the higher rate, so the 
village officials applied to Justice 
Scudder for an injunction. In grant- 
ing it, the court pointed out that the 
gas company, becoming a party to 
the contract with the villages could 
not arbitrarily raise its own rates, but 
must await the decision of the Public 
Service Commission. 


Gas Fran- 


$1,000,000 Gas Bond Issue 
Asked 


Commissioner Zimman, at the re- 
quest of the gas company, has intro- 
duced before the commission of 
Omaha, Neb., an ordinance calling 
for the submission of a proposition 
to vote $1,000,000 bonds at the pri- 
mary election April 20, to purchase 
supplies and material and to consti- 
tute working capital for the gas plant. 


Southern Gas Association to 
Meet at Norfolk, Va. 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Gas Association will be held in 
Norfolk, Va., June 22, 23, 24. Head- 
quarters will be at the Monticello. 
Hotel. Reservations should be made 
to W. J. Quinn, Jr., hotel manager. 
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The Society of Gas Lighting 
Resolution on Colonel 
Benson 


Again death has claimed one of 
our members and taken from us the 
senior, and one of the most valued 
members of our society, and one of 
the prominent gas engineers of his 
day, Col. Frederick S. Benson. 

Always strong and vigorous, en- 
joying good health, having nearly 
rounded out his eighty-first year, he 
was active with us until the latter 
part of the year 1918, when his 
health began to fail. He was unable 
to attend our meetings and was 
obliged to decline re-election to the 
office of president of our society, 
which he then held. He retired to 
his country home at Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., with the thought that 
there he might regain his usual 
health, but hoping against hope he 
continued to fail until the end came 
on February 23 of this year. 

The funeral services were held on 
February 25, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and were 
attended by his numerous friends, 
and the representatives of several so- 
cieties of which he was a member, in- 
cluding many members of the So- 
ciety of Gas Lighting. The floral 
tributes were many and appropriate. 
After the impressive burial service of 
the Episcopal Church was concluded, 
Masonic service was held by a dele- 
gation from Hyatt Lodge, No. 205, 
of which he was a member, and in- 
terment. was in the family plot in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 

Three children survive him, two 
daughters, Mrs. Bessie Rubens and 
Mrs. Maud R. Spear, and one son, 
Frederick S. Benson, Jr., now super- 
intendent of the Nassau Station of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
Since the death of Mrs. Benson, 
which occurred in 1911, one of his 
daughters kept his home for him. 

Colonel Benson came from good, 
old New England stock. Born in the 
city of Boston, Mass., November 29, 
1838, residing there till early man- 
hood, he attended the public schools, 
finally taking a course in civil engi- 
neering at Harvard University. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he volunteered, and was assigned to 
the Twenty-second Massachusetts 
Regiment, was commissioned second 
lieutenant February 17, 1862, and 
promoted to first lieutenant on the 
28th of June following, participating 
in the several actions that the regi- 
ment was engaged in during that 
time. Obtaining his discharge from 


that organization, he entered the 
signal corps of the regular army, was 
commissioned second lieutenant on 
March 3, 1863, and promoted to first 
lieutenant March 30, 1864. At the 
close of the war in 1865, he was made 
brevet captain of United States Vol- 
unteers “for gallant and meritorious 
service during recent operations re- 
sulting in the fall of Richmond, Va., 
and the surrender of the insurgent 
army under General Robert E. Lee.” 
While in the army, he obtained a 
short leave of absence and married 
Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Rockwood, 
of Auburndale, Mass. After his dis- 
charge from the regular army in 
1865, he entered the U. S. Lighthouse 
Service, where he remained till 1870. 
At that time the Nassau Gas Lighting 
Company, of Brooklyn, was being or- 
ganized and through his uncle, Ar- 
thur Benson, who was at that time 
president of the old Brooklyn Gas 
Company, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of engineer of the Nassau 
company, and constructed the plant 
for that company at Kent Avenue 
and Cross Street, Brooklyn. He com- 
pleted the plant in 1871 and remained 
with the company as its engineer, 
continuing in that capacity until the 
Nassau company was absorbed by 
the organization of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company in 1895, when 
he was made the chief engineer of 
the new organization. In the year 
following, the Brooklyn Union Com- 
pany decided to partition its terri- 
tory, forming two divisions, eastern 
and western; he was then appointed 
chief engineer of the eastern division 
and filled that position till Decem- 
ber, 1907, resigning when seventy 
years of age. 

While in Brooklyn, on Nov. 19, 
1884, he joined the Forty-seventh 
Regiment of the New York State 
National Guard and was lieutenant- 
colonel of that regiment until he re- 
signed from it, Dec. 19, 1889. 

He was a member of the original 
American Gas Light Association be- 
fore its merger into the American 
Gas Institute, an honorary member 
of the New England Association of 
Gas Engineers, the U. S. Signal 
Corps Association, Society of the 
Army of the Potomac, Military Or- 
der of the Loyal Legion and Hyatt 
Lodge, No. 205, F. and A. M., and 
was for some years district deputy 
grand master of masons in Brooklyn. 
Colonel Benson was the last survivor 
of the original eleven, who in 1875 
organized the Society of Gas Light- 
ing; he was from the first intensely 
interested and active in the affairs 






of the society, ready and willing at 
all times to devote his time to it, 
and assisted in no slight degree in 
promoting and continuing its useful- 
ness. In the earlier years of the 
society, while still active in the gas 
business, he contributed many papers 
on subjects of interest, relating to 
our industry, that were read and 
discussed at the society meetings. 
Among them were papers on the 
“Comparative Value of Coal,” “Tem- 
perature of Retorts at Different Pe- 
riods of Charge,” “Enrichment of 
Coal Gas,” “Proper Ratio of Gas 
Storage to Consumption,” “Covered 
Holders,” and others, that show his 
intimate knowledge of the various 
and diverse problems of gas manu- 
facture. 

He was chairman of the finance 
committee from 1876 to 1883, was 
secretary from 1883 to 1903, and 
president from 1903 to 1918, when 
his health obliged him to retire. 

While his health permitted, he was 
a regular attendant at the meetings 
of the society. As president, he was 
an ideal presiding officer, guiding the 
proceedings with a master hand, men- 
tally active, with a fund of informa- 
tion, unfailing good humor, and a 
pleasing personality, all combined 
with a constant effort to promote 
good fellowship. He was also a uni- 
versal favorite with all our members. 

To the bereaved members of his 
family, we extend our sincere sym- 
pathy, and while we realize with deep 
regret that his long and useful life 
has ended, we know that he did not 
live in vain. In our memory he still 
lives, and will remain with us while 
life lasts. 

(Signed) Wm. H. Brapey 
J. H. Jourpan 
C. H. Netrieton 


Committee. 
April 8, 1920. 


Removal Notice 


The Crisfield Light & Power Com- 
pany, Crisfield, Md., has changed 
their office from 512 W. Main Street 
to 607 W. Main Street, a more suita- 
ble building with larger floor space 
than the previous one. 

The company occupies the whole 
lower floor, 24 by 90 ft., divided into 
four rooms: The front room as 
showroom, next is the office, then 
the meter room with prover, and 
last the storage room, which is also 
used as a garage. 
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M. A. Bow tn has resigned his 
position as sales manager of the 
Macon Gas Company, Macon Rail- 
way & Light Company and Central 
Georgia Power Company, effective 
May 1. He will open a gas and 
electric appliance store in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., specializing in household 
labor-saving devices, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, dish wash- 
ers, sewing machines, gas ranges, 
radiantfires and water heaters. He 
was from 1907 until 1917 sales man- 
ager of the Jacksonville Gas Com- 
pany, resigning his position June, 
1917, to accept a similar position 
with the Macon Gas Company, Ma- 
con Railway & Light Company and 
Central Georgia Power Company, 
Macon, Ga. He has been active in 
the affairs of the Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation and has been secretary of 
the S. G. A. for the past three years. 


Dr. Horace C. Porter, formerly 
of the Bureau of Mines, and later 
chemical engineer with the Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, and the Chem- 
ical Service Laboratories, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, has opened an office and 
laboratory in Philadelphia, Pa., for 
consulting work in fuel testing and 
research. 


WiLiiamM Henry Pearson, 34 N. 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada, 
died suddenly April 12 from an at- 
tack of heart failure. Mr. Pearson 
retired about ten years ago from the 
position of general manager of the 
Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, 
Canada, which position he had held 
for thirty-five years, having been 
with the company for fifty-five years. 
He was in his eighty-ninth year. 

Mr. Pearson was born on Nov. 9, 
1831, at Brixton, London, England. 
He came to Canada with his parents 
when quite young. In 1854 he joined 
the Consumers’ ‘Gas Company as 
chief clerk. Twenty years. later he 
was made secretary, and in 1887 gen- 
eral manager, which position he held 
until a few years ago. 

Besides the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, Mr. Pearson at times was di- 
rector of the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, Lindsay; vice-president of the 
American Gas Light Association and 
treasurer and director of the Toronto 
Philharmonic Society. 


Cuares E. F. CLarkKe has been 
elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company, of 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Clarke succeeds 
Frank M. Tait, of New York. 


Howarp Bruce has been elected 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company, of Balti- 
more. Mr. Bruce fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles T. 
Crane. Mr. Bruce was formerly an 
officer of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, but resigned to 
accept the presidency of the Bartlett- 
Hayward Company, of Baltimore, 
Md. 


Wit.iaM J. Rose, manager of the 
Alliance (Ohio) Gas & Power Com- 
pany, died suddenly at his home in 
Alliance on April 1. Mr. Rose was 
forty-five years old. 


He came to Alliance twelve years 
ago at the time when D. W. Lowe 
was the superintendent and general 
manager of the Alliance Gas & Pow- 
er Company. Mr. Rose came from 
Cleveland to superintend the laying 
of the gas mains in Alliance for the 
company and when this work was 
completed he was made assistant to 
Manager Lowe, a position he held 
until he was made general manager 
of the gas and power company when 
Mr. Lowe was transferred to Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

For several years Mr. Rose filled 
the position to which he had been 
elevated by his employing company, 
faithful to the trust delegated to him. 


Gorpon MacLean, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Mantle Factory, 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. 
J., has become factory superintend- 
ent for Richard Hellmann, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of pure food products, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


H. WeENpDELL ENpicott has been 
elected a trustee of the Massachu- 
setts Gas Company. He succeeds his 
father, Henry B. Endicott, deceased. 


Tue Citizens Gas Licut Com- 
PANY, Of Quincy, Mass., has peti- 
tioned the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for approval of an issue of 
$175,000 in capital stock to pay for 
extensions and additions to its plant 
and property. 


D. C. GREEN, manager of the Fort 
Smith Light & Traction Company, 


Fort Smith, Ark., has been elected 
president of the Rotary Club for the 
next year. 


Witcox Licut, Power & MANnu- 
FACTURING CoMPANY, a new concern 
which has been recently organized, 
will supply gas, electricity and water 
to the city of Wilcox, Ariz. 


Commission Authorizes iIn- 
crease in Rates for 
Washington 


New rates for the Washington 
Water, Light & Power Company, 
Washington, Ind., have been author- 
ized in an order issued by the Public 
Service Commission. The commis- 
sion directs the company to put in 
meters for patrons as soon as possi- 
ble, and to improve the quality of gas 
it sells. In authorizing the new rates, 
the commission commented on the 
increasing costs of utility plant opera- 
tion, because of the increasing cost 
of coal and transportation, due in 
large part to wage-earners’ demand, 
and stated: 

“Increases of wages in the two 
basic industries of transportation and 
coal mining can not but have far- 
reaching effects, for if labor is to 
have increases in wages, the eight- 
hour day and better working con- 
ditions, it must at the same time be 
prepared to help bear its part of the 
inevitable burden of higher costs 
which such increases and benefits 
have imposed on the general con- 
sumer.” 

The new gas rate is $1.65 per 1,000 
cu. ft. Present rates yield the com- 
pany only about 3.5 per cent on its 
estimated valuation of $105,000, the 
order says. The new rates are in- 
tended to yield a 7 per cent return. 


Modesto Company Asks Bond 


Issue and Rate Increase 


Forced by what it terms the “phe- 
nomenal growth of the city of Mo- 
desto” to make extensions to its 
plant, the Modesto Gas Company, 
Modesto, Cal., has applied to the 
Railroad Commission for authority 
to issue $15,000 of bonds to secure 
funds with which to make improve- 
ments and betterments demanded by 
Modesto’s development. The com- 
pany also asks for authority to in- 
crease its rates, claiming that in order 
to secure funds for plant enlarge- 
ment it will have to show that it is 
earning a fair return. 





- 
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Commission Grants Increase 
in Gas Rate 


The Public Service Commission 
has authorized the Central Indiana 
Gas Company to increase rates for 
artificial gas in Anderson, Marion, 
Alexandria and Elwood, Ind., to a 
schedule graduated from $1.25 to 75 
cents net, with a monthly minimum 
of $1. These schedules are to apply 
also at Muncie, Hartford City and 
Fairmount, if the company replaces 
natural gas there with the manufac- 
tured product. ' 

The commission declined to’ au- 
thorize the company to collect a $1.25 
monthly minimum as_ requested. 
Present rates at Marion and Ander- 
son range from $1 to 70 cents net; 
Elwood and Alexandria, 90 cents to 
60 cents net. The commission placed 
the following tentative estimates on 
the company’s property: Marion, 
$728,330; Anderson, $447,788; El- 
wood, $343,039; Alexandria, $167,- 
673. 


Increased Rates Granted in 
Seven Indiana Cities 

The Public Service Commission of 
Indiana has authorized the Northern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Company and 
the Peru Gas Company to increase 
gas rates at Frankfort, Lebanon, Wa- 
bash, Logansport, Peru, Plymouth 
and Michigan City, but denied the 
company an increase at Crawfords- 
ville. 

The new rates are: Logansport, 
$1.55 per 1,000 cu. ft.; Wabash, 
$1.55; Frankfort and Lebanon, 
$1.40; Plymouth, $1.75; Peru, $1.50 
and Michigan City a schedule gradu- 
ated from $1.40 to 20 cents. The 
increase in rates at Crawfordsville 
was denied because of poor service. 
The company was given ninety days 
to improve the service. 


Making Gas from Oil 

The coal shortage has become so 
acute that the Western United Gas 
& Electric Company, of Aurora, IIL., 
which supplies sixty-three cities and 
villages in northern Illinois with gas 
has been forced to make the fuel 
from oil. The product is known as 
carbureted gas. 

The coal situation is worse now 
than at any time since the strike, 
according to a statement made by 
William Willet, manager of the gas 
company. It is simply impossible, he 
said, to get cars. The gas company 
owns a mine in West Virginia, but 
cannot get cars to ship its coal. 


Contract Awarded 

Walter H. Preble Company, of 
Boston, Mass., has been awarded a 
contract for the construction of a 
generator house at Leominister, 
Mass., for the Gas Light Company 
of that town. It will cost $100,000. 
Plans have been prepared by Edward 
L. Rawson, of Boston. The pro- 
posed building will be two stories 
high, 54 by 40 ft. in size and of brick 
and concrete construction. 


City Asks Compromise on 
Price of Gas 

City officials of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., when they enter into negotia- 
tions with a representative of the 
American Light & Traction Com- 
pany on the price of gas to be 
charged under a temporary contract 
to become effective when the present 
franchise expires May 1 will demand 
that the company compromise on a 
rate of $1.25. 

This request will be based on the 
estimates drawn by City Engineer 
G. J. Wagner, which show that using 
the city’s valuation of $4,635,000, the 
company can produce gas at the rate 
of $1.318 and make a little more than 
7 per cent on its investment. 

A flat 50 per cent increase in the 
gas rate they contend is entirely be- 
yond reason. The company will be 
asked to start at $1.25 and provisions 
will be made for future readjust- 
ments providing the cost of labor, 
materials and freight mounts to such 
a figure that the company cannot pro- 
duce gas for $1.25 without a loss. 

Should the matter go before the 
State body the rate of $1 as now 
fixed by franchise will continue to 
apply until a new rate is granted by 
the State commission. The commis+ 
sion can grant the company a tem- 
porary rate if it so desires, pending 
the completion of the hearing before 
members of the commission. 


Indianapolis Facing Shortage 
of Gas 

“The gas supply of the city of 
Indianapolis is in great danger of 
exhaustion. If gas gives out entirely, 
the city will be reduced to starva- 
tion.’ This statement was made by 
the Citizens Gas Company and was 
supplemented by an appeal to cut gas 
consumption to half of normal. It 
followed a previous appeal, which 
has been followed by an increase in 
gas consumption rather than a re- 
duction. The consumers should have 
heeded the first warning. It was evi- 
dent that the company was in straits 





and that service ngight be discontin- 
ued altogether, but .ijn the face of 
this representation consumers used 
more gas than on the previous day. 

There is a possibility that the gas 
company’s warnings have lost some 
of their force, and ‘the people may 
be thinking of the cld story of the 
boy who shouted “wolf !”’ when there 
was no wolf. In this instance there 
seems to have been a wolf, but the 
people paid no apjention to the warn- 
ing and the only thing the company 
can do is to red“s¢ the pressure. 

~ 


——1) bevey 


Dallas Gas Company Asks for 
8 Per Cent Return 


The Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas, has ask#ovbe city for a new 
rate which will’givé the company an 
8 per cent rate return based on the 
proposal of the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, wholesaler to get 45 cents a 
1,000 cu. ft. for the gas it delivers 
to the Dallas company. This state- 
ment was made by Henry C. Morris, 
vice-president and general manager 
for the Dallas Gas Company. 

Following a series of conferences, 
the city of Dallas instructed the Lone 
Star Gas Company to make the prop- 
osition to the Dallas Gas Company, 
since the city can act only on contract 
with the Dallas company. This an- 
nouncement was made by Mayor 
Frank W. Wozencraft. It is under- 
stood that the Lone Star has made to 
the Dallas Gas Company a similar 
proposal. On this basis the price 
that will give the Dallas company its 
rate of return equal to 8 per cent of 
its investment is being figured. 

Every effort to make a settlement 
that will insure a gas supply will be 
made, and negotiations will be ex- 
pedited in order that the new drill- 
ing and development proposal of the 
Lone Star may be started as quickly 
as possible. 


Keys Well Increases Flow of 
Gas to 50,000,000 Ft. 


Throwing sand and rock hundreds 
of feet into the air and with a roar 
which could be heard miles away, 
Keys No. 32, a 30,000,000-ft. gasser, 
when it was brought in in section 
26-18-10, Lawton, Okla., has broken 
loose, increasing its volume to more 
than 50,000,000 cu. ft. The well as 
it now stands is the biggest in the 
local territory since the initial Keys 
gasser, and is the most productive 
gas well in the midcontinent field at 
the present time. 
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Natural Gas Being Used for 
Drilling 


Natural gas is Leing successfully 
used as a direct power for operating 
a well drilling outfit near Three Riv- 
ers, Texas. The gas is piped direct 
from the well, - -hich serves the pur- 
pose of a boiler. The pressure is 
cut down from 400 pounds to 160 
pounds by means of a Fulton auto- 


matic re ‘lator. 

It ha 1 for nearly a 
year th: s in sufficient 
quantity San Antonio, 
Three kz uu ther towns. of 
South Texa available here and 


only needs to : 
face by mea 


brought to the sur- 
> of drilling wells. 

There is a. ‘vy an available sup- 
ply from thre 's which were 
drilled last year, having an aggregate 
capacity of more than 50,000,000 cu. 
ft.a day. These wells are owned by 
the Grubstake Investment Associa- 
tion of San Antonio. This associa- 
tion is now drilling two additional 
wells and has made locations and 
contracts for the putting down of five 
others. Its purpose is to develop a 
total gas supply of approximately 
100,000,000 cu. ft. a day. When this 
is done there will be constructed nat- 
ural gas pipe lines to Three Rivers, 
San Antonio and possibly other 
towns. 

The first of these natural gas wells 
is situated ten and one-quarter miles 
west of Three Rivers. It has a meas- 
ured flow of 25,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas a day. The second well, which 
is of the same capacity, is situated 
about 2,000 ft. from the discovery 
well. The third well of the Grub- 
stake Investment Association is in 
the immediate vicinity of the other 
two wells. The second well has a 
capacity of 25,000,000 cu. ft. a day 
and the third well has a small output. 
In each of these wells the gas flow 
was struck at 871 ft. and an oil sand 
gone through in each of them at a 
depth of 480 to 500 ft. No attempt 
was made, however, to test out the 
wells for oil, as they were drilled 
primarily for the purpose of develop- 
ing a natural gas supply. 


Fort Smith’s Gas Supply In- 
creased 

The most welcome news Fort 
Smith, Ark., has received in many 
months came to-day, when produc- 
tion in the Industrial Oil & Gas Com- 
pany’s No. 9 well on the Johnson 
Moore lease in Crawford County 
proved an extension of several miles 
to Crawford County gas field. ~~ 


The test was making 5,000,000 ft. 
of gas at 2,495 ft. to-night. The 
sand was found at 2,430 feet, and 
Superintendent Williams, of the In- 
dustrial Oil & Gas Company, expects 
the sand will run from 150 to 200 
ft. in thickness. 

The importance of the Johnson 
Moore well is shown by the fact that 
it is three miles from the nearest 
production. It is located farther 
west than any other well in the Wil- 
liams field, and is about two and one- 
half miles north of the Arkansas 
River. 

With the wells in the Williams 
field decreasing in supply as rapidly 
as the wells in the Kibler field, the 
first Crawford County gas field, it 
has been evident to operators that 
unless an extension was soon found 
to the Williams field Fort Smith and 
Van Buren would in the near future 
face another gas shortage. The Kib- 
ler field was discovered in the sum- 
mer of 1916 by the Clear Creek Oil 
& Gas Company of Fort Smith, and 
more than a year ago the supply from 
that field was practically exhausted. 


Gas Company to Expand 


The Consumers’ Gas Company, of 
Reading, Pa., has purchased a three- 
story brick factory building, 44 by 
98 ft., and four two-story dwellings 
adjoining. 

The factory building has been con- 
verted into a workshop and store- 
room. The increasing business of 
the company and the stock of gas 
heaters, ranges and lighting material 
carried, as well as the preparation 
and fitting of stock, made a factory 
building a necessity. The dwellings 
were purchased with a view to addi- 
tional expansion should the require- 
ments of the future make this im- 
perative. 


Attleboro Gas Company Asks 


Further Increase in Rates 


The Attleboro Gas Light Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass., has asked 
the department of public utilities for 
a further increase in its rates. It is 
now charging $1.30 per 1,000 cu. ft., 
an advance of 15 cents over the 
previous figure. When the $1.30 was 
allowed it was on the understanding 
that it would be scaled down when 
the abnormal war costs disappeared. 
The company does not ask any defi- 
nite increase, saying that all it de- 
sires is a rate which will allow it to 
do business at a profit. 


Webster City Buys Gas Plant 


At a special election a proposition 
to bond the city for $75,000 for the 
purchase of the gas plant in Webster 
City, Iowa, to be operated as a mu- 
nicipal institution, was carried, 599 
to 82. 

The city already owns its electric 
light and power plant, as well as its 
water plant. The gas plant was 
owned by the Webster City Gas 
Company, the controlling interest in 
which was owned by M. F. Good- 


. body, of Omaha. The city was anx- 


ious to take over this utility and Mr. 
Goodbody was anxious to sell. The 
property was appraised at $68,000 
and the city offered $60,000, which 
was accepted. The additional $15,000 
in bonds is for the purchase of new 
equipment. 

The city plans to pay the gas bonds 
out of the earnings of the plant. 


Pavilion Natural Gas Com- 
pany Cannot Increase 
Rates 


The Pavilion Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Le Roy, N. Y., is not permitted 
to increase its rates for natural gas 
above the maximum rates provided 
for in the franchise agreements with 
the various towns, according to an 
order handed down by the Public 
Service Commission on April 1. The 
commission holds that the rates 
named in the franchises granted to 
the Pavilion Natural Gas Company, 
and accepted by that company, are 
to be considered “just and reasonable 
rates.” The commission holds that 
it is unjust and in violation of the 
law for the Pavilion Natural Gas 
Company to charge its customers 
more than the rate named in the 
franchise in those villages and towns 
in which the rates are fixed by agree- 
ment. 


California Gas Earnings Big 

The net earnings of the Southern 
California Gas Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., for the twelve months 
ending Feb. 29 of this year were 
$812,566.27, according to informa- 
tion given out here by Cyrus Pierce 
& Co. Total interest charges 
amounted to $265,856.88, which 
leaves the earnings $17,000 more 
than three times the interest. The 
gain over the preceding twelve 
months is a marked one of 31% per 
cent. The figures are only for the 
operation report of the company and 
do not include outside interests such 
as oil wells, says the report. 
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Annual Report of the Balti- 
more Consolidated Gas 
Co 

The annual statement of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Pow- 
er Company, of Baltimore, Md., for 
the calendar year 1919 shows an in- 
crease of over 28 per cent in gross 
earnings as compared with the pre- 
vious fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, 
but this improvement was largely 
offset by the enhanced costs of sup- 
plies and labor and heavier taxes. 
However, through efficient operation, 
the company succeeded in retaining 
a baiance of profits equal te 17.23 
per cent in terms of the $14,607,300 
of capital stock, compared with 14.82 
per cent earned in the year ended 
June 30, 1918. Comparative opera- 
tions are subjoined: 


Gross income 
Operating expenses and taxes 


Net earnings 


ee | 


ee ee 


Increase in Rates 


“Unless the rates for gas consump- 
tion are raised so as to cover the in- 
creased cost of labor, material, oil 
and taxes,” says the Madera Gas 
Company, Madera, Cal., in an appli- 
cation filed with the Railroad Com- 
mission asking for an increase in 
rates, “this company will be unable 
to operate its plant profitably.” 


The company says further that the 
recent increase of 25 cents a barrel 
in the cost of crude oil with the con- 
tinued advance in cost of all other 
commodities that enter into the man- 
ufacture of gas means a loss to the 
company unless it is authorized to 
charge a higher rate for gas. 











Fixed charges (including interest and pre- 
ferred dividends on suburban com- 


panies ) 
Net income 
Dividends 
Balance 


Receipts for depreciation, amortization, etc. $ 925,000 $ 
Receipts for contingencies......... 


ee 


ee ee ee ee | 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 














oonh eile $12,813,617 $10,619,588 
ts Me 8,012,905 6,415,683 
shew egi $ 4,800,711 $ 4,203,904 
whtexaae $ 2,283,622 $ 2,071,339 
A. rap $ 2,517,088 $ 2,132,564 
<ul Bis $ 1,162,025 $ 1,150,864 
vee hib pre $ 1,335,063 $ 981,700 

725,000 
tceebe 394,000 250,000 
et $ 1,319,000 $ 975,000 
SRveens $ 36,063 $ 6,700 





Pacific G. & E. Co.’s New 
Rates Inadequate 


Gas rate increases asked of the 
State Railroad Commission by the 
Pacifis Gas & Electric Company, of 
San Francisco, Cal., in January to 
apply throughout northern and cen- 
tral California are already inadequate 
to meet current expenses, declared 
Senator C. P. Cutten, counsel for 
the company, at the first hearing of 
the application before the commis- 
sion. 

Asking that the original applica- 
tion for specific increases be set 
aside, Senator Cutten requested that 
the commission determine a fair and 
equitable rate basis. 

This request was granted by Com- 
missioner Frank R. Devlin, who is 
conducting the hearings. 

The hearing of the application of 
the company was attended by repre- 


sentatives of all the districts to be 
affected by the contemplated rate in- 
creases. Portions of the testimony 
offered by the company in defense 
of its application were attacked by 
counsels for many of the districts 
represented. 

W. G. Vincent, valuation engineer 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, declared that $550,000 would 
be added this year to their operating 
expenses through the recent increase 
in the cost of fuel oil. 

Additional testimony was intro- 
duced by the gas company to show 
that wage increases and production 
costs had made rate increases neces- 
sary for all districts served by the 
company. 

The second hearing of the rate ap- 
plication was held in Sacramento on 
April 20. 

Following are the districts that 


Madera Gas Company Asks 






were represented in the hearing: 
San Francisco, Alameda County, 
Chico, Fresno, Marin, Marysville, 
Napa, Northern, Nevada, Petaluma, 
Redwood, Sacramento, San Jose, 
Santa Rose Vallejo, Yolo. 


Gas Shortage in Oklahoma Is 
Predicted 


Oklahoma will be without gas 
within three years unless strict con- 
servation program is observed, Sam- 
uel S. Wyner, consulting engineer 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, said 
in an address at the Oklahoma Utili- 
ties convention. 

Wyner outlined the means by 
which an immense saving in gas can 
be effected. He said that all do- 
mestic gas consumers waste at least 
80 per cent. 

“The gas shortage is serious,” he 
said. “I predict that within three 
years three-fourths of the natural 
gas companies will be insolvent. By 
observing economy Oklahoma gas 
should last twenty-five years.” 

The conservation methods suggest- 
ed were: no daylight burning of gas; 
remedying improper adjustment of 
heater appliances; raise burners and 
use only hot water heaters of 75 per 
cent proven efficiency. 

He said that twenty million dollars 
worth of gas is wasted in Oklahoma 
annually, which meant sixty-six dol- 
lars every second. 


Will Construct Wallace Re- 
torts of Large Capacity 

The management of the Shale Oil 
& Refining Corporation, owning the 
rights to use the Wallace process in 
the State of Colorado, announce that 
their company has signed a contract 
for the construction of a large plant 
near DeBeque. It is stated that con- 
struction work will proceed rapidly 
and it is expected that the plant will 
be in operation by September 1. The 
first installments will be of sufficient 
size to handle 300 tons of shale daily 
and the original investment will be 
about $280,000. 


Holland to Have Municipal 
Gas Plant 


Holland, Mich., has approved of 
a $150,000 bonding issue for a mu- 
nicipal gas plant. The plan is to 
either erect a new plant or buy the 
local gas company’s plant. The vote 
was 786 against and 1,509 for. Ev- 
ery ward in the city went in favor 
of a municipally owned plant. 
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GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS 
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Thin, Strong Joints Used in 
Lining Gas Apparatus 


The problem of refractories is ever 
a live one with the operating force 
of a gas plant, whether it be water or 
oil gas equipment, bench construc- 
tion, or coke ovens. In the illustra- 
tion of water gas apparatus shown 
here are indicated five of the several 
zones where the linings are subjected 
to severe scouring action. The im- 
portance of a thin, strong joint be- 
tween tile and brick is obvious. The 
thinner the joint the better the con- 
struction, as long as the cement used 
has the required bonding qualities 
and will not erode so as to permit 
the destruction of the lining. It is 
claimed that Hytempite laid linings 
withstand this severe action, and also 
stand up well under abrasive action 
“when the clinker is barred off. 

When it becomes necessary to 
spray the inner wall of the generator 
for the removal of the side clinker, 
the sudden change of temperature 
will not injure the brickwork or 
loosen the joints. Hytempite acts 
equally as well as a binder for silica 
or fire clay brick, and can be used 
successfuly in generator, carbureter 
or superheater, as well as in bench 
construction. 

It is also replacing fire clay for 
laying up linings of gas producers, 
as illustrated. The practice in laying 
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Layinc Propucer Lintnc witn Hytempitre — 
Bricks SQUEEZED AND TAMPED TO A 


brick is to dilute the Hytempite, 
which comes in plastic form, in the 
proportions of 1 pint of water to 6 
pounds of the cement. After moist- 
ening the brick, they are dipped in 
this batter and squeezed or tamped 
into place, making as thin a joint as 
possible—practically a brick-to-brick 
structure. After the lining is laid, 
it should be dried with a slow fire, 








after which the pro- 
ducer is ready for 
service. The producer 
being lined in the il- 
lustrations is an Aker- 
lund type A hard coal, 
up-draft producer, 
with a capacity of 
20,000 cu. ft. per 
hour. One of the 
views is taken looking 
down into the produc- 
er from the charging 
floor, and the other 
taken inside the pro- 
ducer where flashlight 
was used in the lim- 
ited space available. 

Hytempite is also 
used by gas compa- 
nies for making spe- 
cial tile, rammed-in 
linings, patches and 
repairs. 

For special tile, it 


Ciose Fir is mixed with a suit- 
able refractory mate- 
rial and rammed into _ special 


moulds forming a block or shape. 
The form can be removed imme- 
diately, and the special shapes al- 
lawed to air-set an hour or two 
before being handled. They should 
then be placed in an oven or at 
some point where there is suffi- 
cient heat to thoroughly dry them 
out. 










Five Zones ts Water Gas AppaARATUS WHERE 


Hyrempire Saves THE LINING Lintnc A Gas Propucer—Norte THE THIN JoInTs 
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